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HEARING TO EXAMINE THE ROLE OF THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL NUTRITION ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM IN RELATION TO OTHER FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


THURSDAY, JULY 24, 2014 

House of Representatives, 

Subcommittee on Department Operations, Oversight, 

AND Nutrition, 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p.m., in Room 
1300, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Steve King [Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives King, Scott, Gibbs, McAllister, 
Lucas (ex officio). Fudge, McGovern, Lujan Grisham, and Negrete 
McLeod. 

Staff present: Josh Mathis, Kevin Kramp, Mary Nowak, Nicole 
Scott, Skylar Sowder, Tamara Hinton, Lisa Shelton, Liz Fried- 
lander, and Robert L. Larew. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. STEVE KING, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM IOWA 

The Chairman. This hearing of the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment Operations, Oversight, and Nutrition to examine the role of 
the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program in relation to 
other Federal assistance programs, will come to order. The chair 
will recognize himself for an opening statement. 

First, I want to thank you all for being here today to discuss a 
program that serves a vital role: feeding the hungry. Thank you to 
our witnesses for joining us today. I look forward to hearing your 
testimony. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to examine the role of the Sup- 
plemental Nutrition Assistance Program — or as we call it, SNAP — 
in relation to other Federal assistance programs such as the Tem- 
porary Assistance for Needy Families, or TANF program, and 
school meals. 

SNAP is the Federal Government’s primary food assistance pro- 
gram that currently serves on average 47 million people per month. 
SNAP benefits are fully financed by the Federal Government and 
cost-share between states and the Federal Government is in place 
for administrative costs only. 

No matter what side of the aisle you sit on, we can all agree on 
the importance of SNAP and helping those in need. However, with 

( 1 ) 
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soaring deficits and out-of-control national debt, we must be mind- 
ful of this grave financial situation. We, as Members of Congress, 
have a responsibility to the American people to oversee Federal 
programs paid for by the taxpayer to ensure that they are oper- 
ating in the most efficient, cost-effective manner. 

SNAP is a program that has seen considerable growth in recent 
years. Since 2008, the cost of the program has more than doubled. 
And while the recession has certainly played a part in the dramatic 
growth of the program, there have been policies put in place by the 
current Administration to expand participation. It is my hope that 
today we can all learn more about these policies and take a look 
into the growth of SNAP. 

As you all know, my colleagues and I recently finished the 
lengthy process of passing a farm bill. And while I think I can 
speak for the rest of my colleagues in saying that I am pleased to 
have that job behind us — I know I speak for the Chairman when 
I say that — the job of Congress is never finished. We must continue 
to educate each other on Federal programs and exercise our re- 
sponsibility of oversight. 

One particular concern of mine, which we attempted to address 
in the farm bill, is the interaction of SNAP it has with the Low In- 
come Heat Energy Assistance Program, or LIHEAP. The Food and 
Nutrition Act of 2008 and the Low Income Home Energy Assist- 
ance Act of 1981 provide that low-income households receiving any 
LIHEAP payments will also qualify for SNAP, SNAP’s Standard 
Utility Allowance, or SUA. SUA is our standardized amount used 
in place of actual utility costs to calculate a household’s shelter 
costs when determining SNAP benefits, and which can be used es- 
sentially to plus up eligibility. 

Unfortunately, in the last several years states have been taking 
advantage of a loophole in how LIHEAP payments interact with 
SNAP benefit calculations. Any amount of LIHEAP assistance al- 
lowed a household to automatically receive the SNAP SUA. Since 
SNAP benefits are 100 percent Federal dollars, states have been 
using this loophole to bring more SNAP benefits to their state, in- 
creasing the cost to the Federal Government, and, I would add, 
transferring wealth across the countryside. 

Consequently, there were approximately 16 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that had been sending payments as low as 10^ 
to low-income households so they may take advantage of SNAP 
SUA. In the farm bill we addressed this loophole by requiring a 
householder receive a minimum LIHEAP payment of $20 before 
they can receive the SNAP SUA. However, there have been a num- 
ber of states, and I will name them — New York, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Montana, Oregon, Massachusetts — seven 
states in all announced that they will continue to, let me say, ex- 
pand and utilize this loophole by sending out $20 LIHEAP state- 
ments payments to continue the heat-and-eat abuse. 

In addition, there are three states considering the same actions, 
at least as has been reported in the press, and that would be Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, and Vermont. Also, Speaker Boehner has strong- 
ly voiced his objection to this kind of abuse. 

Continued use of the heat-and-eat loophole threatens the amount 
of savings that will actually be achieved with SNAP reform. This 
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Committee is concerned, as I am. I hope throughout the hearing we 
will be able to hear from our panelists about this issue. 

Before us today is a panel of three witnesses that have an exten- 
sive knowledge of SNAP and have seen firsthand how many of 
these programs interact. We are joined by Sidonie Squier, Sec- 
retary for Human Services Department in New Mexico, as well as 
a member of the Secretary’s Innovation Group, or SIG. Secretary 
Squier has experienced working as an Associate Commissioner 
with the Texas Health and Human Services Commission, as well 
as Director of Economic Self-Sufficiency and Welfare Reform Ad- 
ministrator of the Florida Department of Children and Families. 

We have also Robert Dear, who is currently a Fellow at the 
American Enterprise Institute. Previously, Mr. Doar served as a 
Commissioner of New York City’s Human Resources Administra- 
tion, where he administered 12 public assistance programs. Most 
recently, Mr. Doar has been appointed to the National Hunger 
Commission, a bipartisan panel tasked with developing rec- 
ommendations to reduce the need for government nutrition pro- 
grams while maintaining a safety net for the poor. 

And we have Stacy Dean, Vice President for Food Assistance Pol- 
icy at the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. Ms. Dean brings 
a unique perspective, having previously worked in the Office of 
Management and Budget before spending the last 17 years working 
extensively with program administration and policymakers on nu- 
trition policy. 

We appreciate the time each of you has given us to prepare for 
this hearing. Your testimony will be very helpful for us to better 
understand how SNAP interacts with other Federal programs. I 
thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. King follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Steve King, a Representative in Congress from 

Iowa 


Good afternoon. 

Thank you all for being here today to discuss a program that serves a vital role: 
feeding the hungry. Thank you to our witnesses for joining us today. I look forward 
to hearing your testimony. 

The purpose of today’s hearing is to examine the role of the Supplemental Nutri- 
tion Assistance Program, or as we call it, SNAP, in relation to other Federal assist- 
ance programs, such as the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) Pro- 
gram and School Meals. 

SNAP is the Federal Government’s primary food assistance program that cur- 
rently serves on average 47 million people per month. SNAP benefits are fully fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government, and a cost-share between states and the Fed- 
eral Government is in place for administrative costs. 

No matter what side of the aisle you sit on, we can all agree on the importance 
of SNAP in helping those in need. However, with soaring deficits and an out of con- 
trol national debt, we must be mindful of this grave fiscal situation. We as Members 
of Congress have a responsibility to the American people to oversee Federal pro- 
grams paid for by the taxpayer to ensure that they are operating in the most effi- 
cient, cost-effective manner. 

SNAP is a program that has seen considerable growth in recent years. Since 2008, 
the cost of the program has more than doubled. While the recession has certainly 
played a part in the dramatic growth of the program, there have been policies put 
in place by the current Administration to expand participation. It is my hope that 
today we can all learn more about these policies and take a closer look into the 
growth of SNAP. 

As you all know, my colleagues and I recently finished the lengthy process of 
passing a farm bill. While I think I can speak for the rest of my colleagues in saying 
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that I am pleased to have that behind us, the job of Congress is never finished. We 
must continue to educate ourselves on Federal programs and exercise our responsi- 
bility of oversight. 

One particular concern of mine, which we attempted to address in the farm bill, 
is the interaction SNAP has with the Low-Income Home Energy Assistance Pro- 
gram, or LIHEAP. 

The Food and Nutrition Act of 2008 and the Low Income Home Energy Assistance 
Act of 1981 provide that low-income households receiving any LIHEAP payments 
will also qualify for the SNAP Standard Utility Allowance (SUA). SUAs are a stand- 
ardized amount used in place of actual utility costs to calculate a household’s shelter 
costs when determining SNAP benefits. 

Unfortunately, in the last several years, states have been taking advantage of a 
loophole in how LIHEAP payments interact with SNAP benefit calculation. Any 
amount of LIHEAP assistance allows a household to automatically receive the 
SNAP SUA. Since SNAP benefits are 100 percent Federal dollars, states have been 
using this loophole to bring more SNAP benefits to their state, increasing costs to 
the Federal Government. 

Consequently, there were approximately 16 states and the District of Columbia 
that had been sending pa 3 unents as low as 10^ to low-income households so they 
may take advantage of the SNAP SUA. 

In the farm bill, we addressed this loophole by requiring a household to receive 
a minimum LIHEAP payment of $20 before they can receive the SNAP SUA. How- 
ever, there have been a number of states (New York Gov. Andrew Cuomo, Con- 
necticut Gov. Dannel Malloy, Pennsylvania Gov. Tom Corbett, Rhode Island Gov. 
Lincoln Chafee, Montana Gov. Steve Bullock, Oregon Gov. John Kitzhaber, and 
Massachusetts Gov. Deval Patrick) announced that they will continue to extort this 
loophole by sending out $20 LIHEAP payments to continue the “Heat and Eat” 
scam. In addition, three states are considering the same actions (California Gov. 
Jerry Brown, Wisconsin Gov. Scott Walker, and Vermont Gov. Peter Shumlin). 
“Since the passage of the farm bill, states have found ways to cheat, once again, 
on signing up people for food stamps,” said Speaker John Boehner (R-OH). “And 
so I would hope that the House would act to try to stop this cheating and this fraud 
from continuing.” 

Continued use of the “Heat and Eat” loophole threatens the amount of savings 
that will actually be achieved with SNAP reform. This is very concerning to me. I 
hope throughout the hearing, we will be able to hear from our panelists about this 
issue. 

Before us today is a panel of three witnesses that have an extensive knowledge 
of SNAP and have seen firsthand how many of these programs interact. 

We are joined by Sidonie Squier, Secretary for the Human Services Department 
in New Mexico as well as a member of the Secretary’s Innovation Group. Secretary 
Squier has experience working as an Associate Commissioner with the Texas Health 
and Human Services Commission as well as Director of Economic Self-Sufficiency 
and Welfare Reform Administrator in the Florida Department of Children and Fam- 
ilies. 

We have Robert Dear, who is currently a Fellow at the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute. Previously Mr. Doar served as Commissioner of New York City’s Human Re- 
sources Administration where he administered 12 public assistance programs. Most 
recently, Mr. Doar has been appointed to the National Hunger Commission, a bipar- 
tisan panel tasked with developing recommendations to reduce the need for govern- 
ment nutrition programs while maintaining a safety net for the poor. 

Last, we have Stacy Dean, Vice President for Food Assistance Policy at the Center 
on Budget and Policy Priorities. Ms. Dean brings a unique perspective, having pre- 
viously worked at the Office of Management and Budget before spending the last 
17 years working extensively with program administrators and policymakers on nu- 
trition policy. 

We appreciate the time each of you has given to prepare for this hearing. Your 
testimony will be very helpful for us to better understand how SNAP interacts with 
other Federal programs. Thank you. 

I would like to recognize my colleague from Ohio, Ranking Member Fudge, for any 
opening remarks she may have. 

The Chairman. And I would like to now recognize my colleague 
from Ohio, Ranking Member Fudge, for any opening remarks she 
may have. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARCIA L. FUDGE, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM OHIO 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. Let me just say 
I just received notice that they have called votes. And so, unfortu- 
nately, as we thought might happen, we are going to he playing 
around our vote schedule. But I will start, Mr. Chairman. Thank 
you so much for holding this hearing today on SNAP. 

And I thank all of our witness for being here. 

It is certainly timely to have our first hearing of this Sub- 
committee on SNAP. I am glad to have this opportunity for us to 
learn more about this program. Earlier this year, the President 
signed into law a bipartisan farm bill where Members of both sides 
of the aisle and across Chambers were able to reach a consensus 
and show the country Congress can indeed work together. 

I don’t think anyone was fully happy with the compromise 
reached, but on balance it met the needs of the American people 
by providing certainty and sound agricultural policies for our con- 
sumers, farmers, and ranchers. 

It is important to talk about the farm bill in the context of to- 
day’s hearing, because SNAP was one of the many controversial 
issues we had to work through in order to reach a compromise. 
That is why it is concerning to me when I hear reports of some of 
my colleagues wanting to suggest changes to a law that was en- 
acted just a few months ago and is still in the process of being im- 
plemented. 

We negotiated the farm bill for the last 3 years, and it is now 
time to move on. Going forward, I hope we can better educate our- 
selves on nutrition programs in preparation for the next farm bill. 

Statistics show that SNAP is working well. It is a powerful anti- 
poverty program that has been efficient, effective, and highly re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people. According to the Center on 
Budget and Policy Priorities, SNAP lifted nearly 4.7 million Ameri- 
cans out of poverty in 2011, including about 2.1 million children. 
Further, SNAP benefits often function as an economic stimulus, as 
every $1 in SNAP benefits generates about $1.70 in economic activ- 
ity. 

Critics of the program like to point out that the number of par- 
ticipants has risen in recent times. This is not surprising, as 
growth can largely be attributed to the recession. The number of 
unemployed Americans increased by 94 percent from 2007 to 2011, 
and SNAP responded with a 70 percent increase over the same pe- 
riod. However, SNAP enrollment growth slowed in 2012 as the 
economy began to recover. Also, the Congressional Budget Office 
predicts that SNAP spending will begin to decline in 2015, with 
both unemployment and SNAP participation returning to pre-reces- 
sion levels by 2022. 

These statistics show that SNAP is operating as it should, pro- 
viding a supplemental source of funds to assist families with food 
purchases during tough times. The farm bill created pilot work pro- 
grams with a focus on employment and training. Current law re- 
quires — I say requires — SNAP participants to register for work, ac- 
cept job offers, and participate in workshare or training programs 
if they are offered. States may also require job training. 
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Over the last decade the number of low-income working house- 
holds on SNAP has risen dramatically, from two million in 2000 to 
about 6.4 million in 2011. This disappointing trend reflects both a 
rise in SNAP participation among eligible low-income working 
households, as well as wage erosion at the low end of the wage 
scale. Some workers earn wages so low that even full-time, year- 
round employment is inadequate to keep their family out of pov- 
erty. In fact, the share of workers with below-poverty wages was 
28 percent in 2011. 

Further, there is often more to the story than meets the eye re- 
garding those SNAP participants who do not work. These individ- 
uals are not lazy. Rather, in many cases they lack the necessary 
job skills for employment or access to affordable child care and 
transportation. 

I am hopeful the pilot programs created by the farm bill will 
produce innovative approaches to ensuring low-income working 
families can secure employment with adequate wages, so they can 
lift themselves out of poverty and off of SNAP. 

Contrary to what some critics of the program may believe, most 
Americans want a hand up, not a handout. As Members of the Sub- 
committee on Department Operations, Oversight, and Nutrition, it 
is imperative that we take the time to fully understand the intrica- 
cies of SNAP. 

As I said at the beginning of my statement, I hope this is an 
issue we can continue to explore as we look ahead to the next farm 
bill. We have invited three experts witnesses to this hearing so we 
can learn more about SNAP and how it interacts with other Fed- 
eral assistance programs. I am looking forward to hearing what 
they have to say. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. I thank Ranking Member Fudge for her opening 
statement and turn to the Chairman of the full Committee, Mr. 
Lucas, for any statement he might have. 

Mr. Lucas. Mr. Chairman, I would waive off a statement in rec- 
ognition of the fact that we have a vote underway on the floor. 

The Chairman. I thank the Chairman. And I would point out 
that we are nearly 10 minutes into the vote that has been called 
and roughly 5 or so minutes left to go on to that tally. We expect 
that it is going to be a relatively long series of votes, perhaps an 
hour. But this hearing is in recess, subject to the call of the chair. 
And I advise the Members that it is my intention to resume the 
hearing immediately after the series of votes. Thank you. 

[Recess.] 

The Chairman. The chair will call this hearing back to order and 
refresh us on our status: that is that the opening statements were 
concluded, the witnesses were introduced, and other Members were 
asked to include any opening statement into the record. 

And at this point, I would like to recognize Ms. Squier for her 
testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF SIDONIE SQUIER, SECRETARY, NEW MEXICO 

HUMAN SERVICES DEPARTMENT, SANTA FE, NM; ON BEHALF 

OF SECRETARY’S INNOVATION GROUP 

Ms. Squier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee. I am very appreciative of this opportunity to appear as the 
Secretary of New Mexico’s Department of Human Services. My De- 
partment administers food stamps, TANF, Medicaid, LIHEAP and 
many other human service programs. 

In addition, I am a member of the Secretary’s Innovation Group. 

The Chairman. Can you pull the microphone a little closer, 
please? 

Ms. Squier. I can. And that is a network of 17 human service 
secretaries reporting to their governors from states that represent 
34 percent of the U.S. Our members favor policies that promote 
work, self-sufficiency, and healthy families. 

Last year, and this year, we were pleased to work with Members 
of this Committee and Representative Steve Southerland in the de- 
velopment and passage of the ten state food stamp work dem- 
onstration to be implemented no later than February of this coming 
year. I am pretty sure New Mexico is going to be involved in that. 

The Food Stamp Program, or SNAP, is a food supplement pro- 
gram whose intended purpose is to assure individuals with the 
very lowest incomes have enough to eat. But, regrettably, this pro- 
gram has strayed from its earlier worthwhile purpose. As a way of 
comparison, in the year of 2001, one out of every 14 households re- 
ceived food stamps. But in just a little more than a decade, one in 
five American households has now become dependent on taxpayer- 
funded food assistance. 

Is it likely that the proportion of American households unable to 
afford the purchase of sufficient food has increased more than 
threefold during that period? At the same time, the number of non- 
working, able-bodied households receiving benefits has ballooned. If 
you will look, you will see a chart that shows just that. It is very 
simple so I don’t think I need to walk you through it. 

The financial costs of distributing free food to such a large por- 
tion of American families is a substantial burden on the average 
American taxpayer. Currently, 65 million households pay net Fed- 
eral income tax. The rest pay nothing or else they receive a pay- 
ment through the EITC. The amount of annual Federal income 
taxes needed to pay food stamp benefits is an astonishing $1,300 
per income-taxpaying households. With an average food stamp 
monthly benefit of $275, this means that each Federal income-tax- 
paying household is buying almost 5 months of groceries for other 
families each year. 

With food stamp usage now cutting a swath well into the middle 
class, is it fair to ask if we were anticipating that average Ameri- 
cans would be buying each other their groceries through the Fed- 
eral Government? 

The recent recession has absolutely played a role in the enroll- 
ment surge, but it does not account for the size. As the chart below 
again very clearly shows, food stamp caseloads have gone up and 
down during periods of expansion and contraction without close 
correlation to the economic conditions. For example, during the pe- 
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riod of strong economic growth between 2001 and 2007, food stamp 
caseloads increased by more than 50 percent. 

More significant factors include Federal policy changes, in par- 
ticular the aggressive Federal pressure on states to recruit addi- 
tional beneficiaries, combined with the loosening of eligibility rules 
through a provision of law called categorical eligibility. Categorical 
eligibility permits households to bypass the normal income limit of 
130 percent of the poverty level and the resource limit also of 
$2,000 to $3,250 imposed by SNAP if these households are eligible 
for TANF or SSI or the State General Assistance Program. 

The Chairman. Ms. Squier? 

Ms. Squier. Yes. 

The Chairman. As the clock has ticked down on the 5 minutes, 
could I ask you to summarize the balance of your testimony, and 
we will try get the rest of it in questions, please? 

Ms. Squier. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Squier. So the thing that I want to bring home the most 
today, I won’t even read it, is that because of this provision called 
categorical eligibility, in New Mexico, for instance, anybody who 
touches the TANF program — which can be anybody in the state, 
because the TANF program touches things like marriage or coun- 
seling or fatherhood that don’t have anything to do with assets at 
all. So you could have millions of dollars in the bank and still be 
eligible for food stamps just because you are touched by a TANF 
program, even something as simple as a brochure. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Squier follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Sidonie Squier, Secretary, New Mexico Human 

Services Department, Santa Fe, NM; on Behalf of Secretary’s Innovation 

Group 

Greetings Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity. As the Secretary of New Mexico’s Department of 
Human Services, our department administers Food Stamps, TANF, Medicaid and 
other human service programs. In addition, I am a member of the Secretary’s Inno- 
vation Group, a network of 17 state human services secretaries reporting to their 
governors from states representing 34% of the U.S. Our members actively seek to 
promote policies that advance work, self-sufficiency and healthy families. Last year 
and this year we were pleased to work with Members of this Committee and Rep. 
Steve Southerland toward the development and passage in the farm bill of the ten 
state Food Stamp Work Demonstration to be implemented no later than February 
of this coming year. 

The Food Stamp program, or SNAP, is a food supplement program whose in- 
tended purpose is to assure individuals with the very lowest incomes have enough 
to eat. But regrettably the program has strayed from this earlier worthwhile pur- 
pose. As a way of comparison, in the year 2001, one out of every fourteen U.S. 
households received Food Stamps. But in just a little more than a decade one in five 
American households has now become dependent on taxpayer funded food assistance. 
Is it likely that the proportion of American households unable to afford the purchase 
of sufficient food has increased more than threefold during this period? ^ At the 
same time the number of beneficiaries who are able bodied and not working has 
ballooned. 


Data from Congressional Research Service; Food and Nutrition Service; U.S. Census Bureau. 
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After Declining During the Five Year Period After TANF Work-Based Re- 
forms, Non-Working Able Bodied Food Stamp Households Jump 

16000 



1996 2001 2006 2012 

Source: Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Dept, of Agriculture. Excludes 
elderly and disabled. 


The financial costs of distributing free food to such a large proportion of American 
families is a substantial burden on the average American taxpayer. To place this 
in perspective, sixty five million households pay net Federal income teix (the rest 
pay nothing or else receive a cash payment via the EITC).^ The amount of Federal 
income taxes needed to pay Food Stamp benefits for 1 year is an astonishing $1,300 
on average per income taxpaying household.^ The average Food Stamp monthly ben- 
efit is $275 which means that each Federal income teixpaying household is buying 
almost 5 months of groceries for other families each year.'' With Food Stamp usage 
now at one in five families and cutting a swath well into the middle class, is it fair 
to ask if we were anticipating that this many Americans would be buying each other 
their groceries through the Federal Government? 

The recent recession has played a role in the Food Stamp enrollment surge, but 
it does not account for its size. As the chart below shows. Food Stamp caseloads 
have gone up and down during periods of expansion and contraction without close 
correlation to economic conditions. For example during the recent period of strong 
national economic growth between 2001 and 2007 Food Stamp caseloads neverthe- 
less increased by more than 50%.® More significant factors accounting for the enroll- 
ment surge relate to Federal policy changes, in particular the aggressive Federal 
pressure on states to recruit additional beneficiaries, combined with the loosening 
of eligibility rules. One of these loosened standards is a provision called “broad 
based categorical eligibility”. 


2 The Tax Policy Center estimates that 56.7 percent of households paid Federal income taxes 
in 2013 {http:! / www.taxpolicycenter.org / taxtopics / federal-taxes-households.cfni). There were an 
average of 115.2 million American households in the period between 2008—2012 (Census Bureau 
{http:jlquickfacts.census.govlqfdlstatesl00000.html). Accordingly, approximately 65 million 
households had net Federal income tax liability in 2013. 

^ Those with high earnings contribute more than $1,300 per year; those with low earnings 
less. The middle Vb of American households pay $12,800 in annual Federal income taxes. 

‘‘Average monthly benefit per household 2013, FNS. 

^Food and Nutrition Service program participation tables. 
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Food Stamp Caseload Changes Do Not Directly Correlate to Economic Con- 
ditions 



Source: Food and Nutrition Service; U.S. Dept, of Agriculture; and Bu- 
reau of Economic Analysis, U.S. Dept, of Commerce. 

Broad based categorical eligibility allows households to bypass the normal income 
limit of 130% of poverty and resource limit of $2,000 to $3,250 imposed by SNAP 
if these households are eligible for TANF, SSI or state general assistance programs.® 
The original idea was that these other programs have their own income and re- 
source tests, more stringent than Food Stamps, and therefore calculating a separate 
eligibility determination just for Food Stamps was redundant. 

However this is no longer the case, because an entire state’s population can now 
be eligible for TANF services. With the passage of 1996 welfare reform law, the na- 
ture of the new TANF program broadened beyond cash assistance, so that now less 
than 30% of TANF expenditures are made in the form of traditional cash distribu- 
tion.^ Other services, for example efforts to reduce out of wedlock pregnancies or to 
promote two parent families, are potentially available to a state’s entire population, 
and subsidized child care represents an increasing share of benefit dollars.® Under 
current FNS guidance, even the distribution of a TANF brochure or an 800 informa- 
tion number qualifies an individual as a “TANF beneficiary” and triggers SNAP cat- 
egorical eligibility.® In a paper issued under contract to USDA, researchers con- 
cluded that elimination of the asset test in a state inflates the Food Stamp caseload 
by an estimated 22%. i® 

In 2009 FNS sent a directive to its regional administrators (copy below) stating 
that: “We encourage you to continue promoting categorical eligibility as a way to in- 
crease SNAP participation and reduce state workloads”. In that year and the next, 
twenty eight new states adopted categorical eligibility (including New Mexico under 
a prior Administration), and as of now 43 states have adopted the provision.!^ We 
think that this FNS policy directive was misguided. 

Prior to the aggressive attempts by FNS to expand the Food Stamp program using 
broad based categorical eligibility, those with sizeable savings or assets were ex- 
pected to use these resources before asking for taxpayer funded food assistance. 


®For a detailed description of SNAP eligibility requirements see GAO-12— 670. 

"^CRS, The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Categorical Eligibility. In FY 2011 
29% of benefits were in the form of cash. 
oibid. 

® Under categorical eligibility Federal asset and income tests are substituted by state limits 
if any. 

Karen Cunnyngham and James Obis, Simulated Effects of Changes to State and Federal 
Asset Eligibility Policies for the Food Stamp Program, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Food and 
Nutrition Service, Contractor and Cooperator Report No. 49, October 2008, p. xvi, http:! j 
naldc.nal.usda.gov ! download 126691 ! PDF. GAO estimates are lower; see GAO— 12— 670, Im- 
proved Oversight of State Eligibility Expansions Needed. 

GAO-12— 670; and CRS, The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program: Categorical Eligi- 
bility. 
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Similarly, those who were employed and earning a lower middle class income or 
above (130% of poverty or more) were expected to buy their own groceries out of 
their earnings. This is no longer necessarily the case. 

During the consideration of the farm bill, the House voted to end the categorical 
eligibility provision, although it was retained in the final version. I think, as do the 
members of the Secretary’s Innovation Group, that categorical eligibility as cur- 
rently constituted is not prudent, and that the House may wish to reconsider this 
part of the law and FNS practice in its promotion to states. 

Thank you. 
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Letter from USDA Encouraging States To Increase Food Stamp Caseloads 
of Households With Income and Assets Over Limit Using Categorical 
Eligihility 


USDA 
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'I'O: Regional Administrators 

All Regions 


Wc would lilcc to tdgiiljglit tlic potential of expanded c-atcgoriciil c-ligibilily to euliartcc 
SiipplcmcniaJ Nuiriiion Assistantc Pto^am (SNAP; upsintiniik and accMsibility. Wc 
recognize that your staff has been instruiiKnial in sufifKirting Slates’ adoption ot eiepanded 
eategcnical eligihiliLy, and are ple^insed that over tialf of the States adopted lhi!:i policy ti> 
date. SVe enoouiagc y<m to continue promoting expanded eaLc-goricul eliyhiUiy a way to' 
iocTc^sc SNAP participation hthI reduce Suic w[irkl<jBJs. 
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foi' hanefits. It can extend food assivStance to familScs with high expenses Imt gross iiiconics 
slightly higher than the ncrinaJ gross income test. Applie^tni.s ivill not need to provide 
documcutatioti verii^ung thedr rcsoiticc^. Finally, ud«.>pting tJipiLUded categorical eligibility 
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An ynu know, u Kousehiild i fl catftgoriual]}' eligible for SNAP if the hoiiiiehfjld receives a cash 
benefit, such as public assistance, genei'al assistance, or SupplemcnLil Securitj' Income, or a 
'J■A^'FyM01^ funded non-cash benefit, such as a putophlcsi ur uouiiseJiug services, In the pufit. 
we have Tefcrred to nori-ctiah L'uicgoricfl] elieiblllty as “estpandcd categiiricai eligibility,’" 

"’soft categorical elieubility/^ and ’’hard categorical cligibilily."' Pmm this time forward, wc 
will use the term, ‘'hruiid-baaccL categorical eligibility” to rsfei' to the policy that makw moai, 
if nut all, htHJKehfihiq CAU^^wi^^ally eligible foe SNA? because they receive anon-wash 
T.ANWMOE funded benerit cd' service, such as an informational psunphlet or SOD-number. 

Wc will use the tenu, “narrow categoric nl dsgibiiity" to dcsorihe Ihe policy that makos a 
/jm filler fiumbtjT of households cutegorically eligible for SNj\r because they I'ccci ve a 
TANF/MOE funded benefit sncJi as child oare or coimscling. "We helieva ihat thejte terms, 
broad-based categorical eligibility and narrorv categorical cli^Libility, better describe the 
polity. 

Both narrow and broad-bAscri ewtegorita] ehgibilily UTt non-casb categorical eJigibilify, We 
wili refer louash cotegorical eligibility as '"yudidonal categorical eligibility." Wehuve 
attached a liandoui and flow chart to help yon and your States with the complex regulations 
that dofnc and reguJiite categcricai cligibiliiy. ?l«aw feei free m share these tools with your 
Slaica. 
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Maura Corrigan, Lead Secretary, Michigan Department of Human Services 

Lillian Roller, Director, South Carolina Department of Social Services 

SuzY Sonnier, Secretary, Louisiana Department of Children and Family Services 

Phyllis Gillmore, Secretary, Kansas Department of Social and Rehabilitation 

Services 

The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP), or food stamp program, 
was unaffected by the welfare reforms of the 1990s. Because it lacks the work re- 
quirements of the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) program, it 
does little to promote self-sufficiency. Nor can it properly be called a nutrition pro- 
gram, as there are no limitations or incentives in place to promote the purchase of 
healthy food. 

The food stamp program is the second most expensive means-tested government 
assistance program after Medicaid. It is part of a system of sixty programs that pro- 
vide cash, food, housing, and social services to low-income Americans, and is one of 
twelve programs that provide food assistance to the poor. As with all the other cash 
and in-kind benefits, food stamps should be analyzed in the context of the much 
larger means-tested system. Total means-tested Federal and state spending has 
more than doubled over the past decade, increasing from $431 billion in 2000 to 
$927 billion in 2011. The food stamp portion of this spending has increased more 
than four times, from $20 billion in 2000 to $85 billion in 2011. 

Fundamental reform of the food stamp program is needed to control costs, ensure 
that limited resources are used to benefit those truly in need, and to refocus the 
program on promoting emplo 3 mient and self-sufficiency for able-bodied, working-age 
recipients. The best way to accomplish these goals is by converting the program to 
a fixed allocation, changing eligibility and work requirements, and allowing states 
significant flexibility in implementing those requirements. This would enable states 
to use the strategies that have proven effective under the TANF program. In addi- 
tion, states should have the authority and obligation to pursue robust anti-fraud 
and recoupment programs. 

Problems With the Food Stamp Program as Currently Constituted 

Lack of Reciprocity 

There is an imbalance in fairness between the taxpayer and many recipients of 
food stamps. The program has left behind its original purpose of feeding those who 
might literally go hungry, and now cuts a swath deep into the middle class, sub- 
sidizing food purchases among many who are clearly able to afford their nutritional 
needs. The current food stamp program asks almost nothing from most non-work- 
ing, able-bodied recipients in order to obtain these benefits — not to work, to look for 
work, or to prepare for work. Like the successful welfare reform of the 1990s, the 
program should be restructured so that it is primarily a temporary safety net de- 
signed to move most recipients to self-sufficiency. 

Long Term Dependency 

Historically, about Vz of food stamp assistance has gone to families with children 
who have received benefits for more than 8 years. The current program is failing 
to promote self-sufficiency. Given the sharp increase in caseloads since 2008, there 
is a danger that long-term dependency will be created among a new segment of for- 
merly self-sufficient individuals and families. By 2010, one in five American house- 
holds were receiving food stamps, and more than half of the 10.5 million households 
with at least one able-bodied, working-age adult had no employed member. Another 
million to two million households included adults who worked less than full time. 

Recipients Are No Longer Asked To Look to Their Own Resources First Before Asking 
for Public Transfers 

Half of all current recipients are eligible for food stamps because of the expansion 
of a loophole that eliminates restrictions on the amount of assets an applicant may 
have and still qualify. In prior years, those with temporarily low incomes but large 
savings or assets were expected to use those resources before turning to food 
stamps. Thus, those reaching the end of unemployment benefits but with thousands 
in the bank, and farmers who had a bad year but had millions in land and equip- 
ment were not eligible for food stamps. This appropriate “asset test” has effectively 
been made moot by the expansion of a loophole called “broad based categorical eligi- 
bility.” Under this provision, applicants can be deemed “categorically eligible” as a 
result of having received any TANF-funded service. This could be as little as having 
received a brochure or an 800 number referral for social services. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has encouraged the use of “categorical eligibility” to increase 
the asset limit or eliminate the asset test for eligibility. This is one reason that food 
stamp enrollment has surged. 
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Federal Rules Lack Checks Against Improper Payments and Fraud 

The program as federally administered has weakened efforts to ensure proper use 
of funds. Face to face eligibility applications and reviews are no longer mandatory, 
nor is there an emphasis on the fastest growing source of fraud — by retailers divert- 
ing funds to the cash black economy. USDA rules preclude states from using their 
own investigators to track down this enormous illegal diversion of funds. One of the 
byproducts of the introduction of a food stamp work program is that it will signifi- 
cantly reduce the amount of funds going to otherwise employed recipients who can- 
not be in two places at once. 

The Secretary’s Innovation Group Recommends these fundamental re- 
forms: 

1. Food stamps should be converted to a fixed allocation with work require- 
ments, conceptually similar to TANF, but with differences to match its differing 
population and benefit structure. For cases with an able-bodied adult not work- 
ing, an expectation of 30 hours of weekly work activity per family should be the 
norm. The elderly and disabled should be exempt from work requirements, as 
under current TANF law. Because of the recent explosive growth of the food 
stamp population, work requirements would be phased in as budgets permit, 
with TANF funds and employment infrastructure an eligible source for the op- 
eration of the state food stamp work program. 

2. Work requirements under the proposed food stamp fixed allocation should be 
non-waivable, comparable to a proper reading of current TANF law. Any reduc- 
tions in Federal funding levels for states not operating a food stamp work pro- 
gram as required should be imposed within 24 months after the putative year 
of non-compliance. 

3. A state’s fixed allocation grant amount should be set at the level the state 
receives at the time the program is converted to a fixed allocation. Shared ongo- 
ing savings from reductions in food stamp dependency over time would be allo- 
cated as follows: 

• For expenditures in subsequent years that exceed the base year, the Fed- 
eral Government and state bear the cost of the increase equally. 

• For expenditures in subsequent years that are lower than the base year, 
the Federal Government and state share the savings equally. 

• For expenditures below FFY 2008 levels, the state retains 100% of the sav- 
ings. 

4. States will submit an annual plan that must be accepted by the USDA if it 
meets the following requirements: 

• States must incorporate a work program as described in paragraph 1 above. 

• States must incorporate robust up-front and ongoing eligibility tests, includ- 
ing an asset test. 

• States must incorporate rigorous detection and funds recapture provisions 
for intentional program violations by individual recipients and commercial 
retailers. 

• States must assure that food stamp funds are limited for the purchase of 
nutritious food. 

Adopting the Secretary’s Innovation Group recommendations will activate 
millions and reserve resources for those most in need. 

A move of the food stamp program away from its current function as a straight 
income transfer program into a temporary program for able bodied working-age re- 
cipients, while supporting only those most in need among the aged and disabled, 
will re-balance it. As with TANF, states will use their fixed annual allocations to 
maximize the impact of their resources dedicated to increasing work levels. It will 
not be possible to engage all current non-working food stamp recipients in work lev- 
els comparably broad to TANF at the outset, but experience shows that work re- 
quirements phased in judiciously, first for new applicants, then for the rest as budg- 
et savings are realized, will have immediate constructive impacts on employment 
and caseloads, and a longer term realignment of funds so as to support those most 
in need. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Squier. 

And the chair now recognizes Mr. Dear for his 5 minute testi- 
mony. 
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Mr. Doar. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT DOAR, MORGRIDGE FELLOW IN 

POVERTY STUDIES, AMERICAN ENTERPRISE INSTITUTE, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Doar. Thank you, Chairman King, Ranking Member Fudge, 
and other Members of the Committee. I greatly appreciate being in- 
vited to testify today about the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program. My name is Robert Doar, and I am the Morgridge Fellow 
in Poverty Studies at the American Enterprise Institute. 

Prior to joining AEI, I spent 18 years working in government so- 
cial services programs for the State and City of New York. For 
most of those years, I had significant responsibilities for the oper- 
ation of the SNAP program. 

And let me say first, SNAP plays an important role helping 
struggling American families. The assistance it provides alleviates 
material hardship, reduces poverty, and combats hunger among 
poor children, the elderly, and the disabled. All Americans can be 
proud of the enormous amount of relief SNAP provides to strug- 
gling Americans. 

SNAP also can provide needed financial assistance to low-income 
working families to make low wages go further. For a single moth- 
er with two children working full-time, SNAP can provide more 
than $2,500 annually in assistance to purchase food. And when 
combined with the Federal Earned Income Tax Credit and Child 
Tax Credit, that assistance can make the effective compensation of 
an $8 an hour job the equivalent of more than $11 per hour. And 
if public health insurance or Medicaid is also provided and taken 
into account, then you can see the way in which America’s gen- 
erous assistance programs make low-wage work pay. 

But SNAP is not perfect. And as someone who strongly endorsed 
the work support aspect of the program while I was Commissioner 
in New York City, I have been disturbed at the extent to which in 
the past 10 years it has become a program that both supports 
work, but when combined with other assistance programs appears 
to also be discouraging work. 

SNAP and some other assistance programs lack a strong work 
requirement. And it appears from data provided by USDA that an 
increasing number of non-elderly, non-disabled adults are not are 
receiving SNAP benefits but are not reporting any earnings to the 
SNAP offices. 

This is troubling for two reasons. First, it raises the question, 
how are these families getting by on only the aid provided by food 
stamps, which was never intended to cover all of the needs of a 
family? And second, shouldn’t these recipients of government as- 
sistance at least be strongly encouraged to take part in an effort 
to get them back to work where their incomes can rise more signifi- 
cantly? 

If the goal of expanding SNAP access to the program was to 
make SNAP more of a work support for low-income workers, then 
the data should show more recipients reporting earnings to the 
food stamp offices. 

Another troubling aspect of the most recent past for the SNAP 
program is the extent to which it is no longer as responsive to an 
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improving economy and lower unemployment as it once was. As the 
chart in my testimony shows, the longstanding pattern of SNAP 
going up with high unemployment and down with low unemploy- 
ment seems to have heen broken. So that now, 5 years after the 
end of the recession the expected drop in SNAP use has not oc- 
curred as it has in the past. 

In the 4 years following the recession of the early 1980s, during 
which unemployment levels rivaled those in the most recent reces- 
sion, the number of food stamp participants decreased by over two 
million and food stamp participants as a percentage of the popu- 
lation dropped by over 1.5 percent. 

The past 5 years have not followed this pattern of economic re- 
covery. In the 4 years following the end of the downturn in 2009, 
the number of SNAP recipients increased by 7.3 million. Moreover, 
the percentage of population receiving food stamps increased from 
13 percent to 15 percent. 

Were this recent recovery to have behaved similarly to that of 
the 1980s, by 2013 only 11.5 percent of the population would have 
been receiving SNAP benefits, 36 million individuals, as opposed to 
47.6 million individuals. That is not a small difference. 

Now, there are all sorts of forces at work here. It could be that 
the recovery is just too weak, and certainly that is part of the stoiy 
in many parts of the country. And some of the increase in recipi- 
ents is due to households who have some work. But there is also 
a component of this development which is caused by the combina- 
tion of assistance programs which do not have a work requirement 
contributing to a situation where the motivation to work at all has 
been diminished or the motivation to work off the books has been 
increased. 

I am concerned about this, not because I am against helping poor 
Americans buy food for themselves and their children, as my record 
of promoting the Food Stamp Program in New York makes clear. 
I have been a strong supporter of providing aid to people in need. 
But I also want them to escape poverty. And assistance programs 
that do not lead people into employment, but instead finance non- 
work, will have one sure outcome: They will keep people poor. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Doar follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Robert Doar, Morgridge Fellow in Poverty Studies, 
American Enterprise Institute, Washington, D.C.* 

Does SNAP Support Work? Yes and No 

Chairman King, Ranking Member Fudge, and other Members of the Committee: 
Thank you for the opportunity to testify today before the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment Operations, Oversight, and Nutrition of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
I greatly ^predate being invited to discuss the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance 
Program (SNAP) and its role, along with other government assistance programs, in 
both alleviating poverty and supporting work for low-income Americans. 

My name is Robert Doar and I am the Morgridge Fellow in Poverty Studies at 
the American Enterprise Institute (AEI). Prior to joining AEI, I spent eighteen years 
working in government social services programs for the State and City of New York. 
From 2004 to 2006, I was Commissioner of the New York State Office of Temporary 
and Disability Assistance where I was responsible for the oversight of SNAP as well 
as other public assistance programs in New York State. For the 7 years directly be- 


"The views expressed in this testimony are those of the author alone and do not necessarily 
represent those of the American Enterprise Institute. 
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fore I joined AEI, I was the Commissioner of the New York City Human Resources 
Administration and had the day to day operational responsibility of determining eli- 
gihility for SNAP. My extensive experience with the management of SNAP has 
given me considerable insight into how the program is actually working for Amer- 
ican families — insight which I would like to now share. 

My testimony will address the following issues: 

I. The importance of SNAP. SNAP provides needed resources to low income 
Americans. SNAP benefits alleviate material hardship, reduce poverty and sup- 
port employment. 

II. The rapid growth of SNAP. The program’s growth during the past 14 
years has been both dramatic and unprecedented and can be attributed to both 
a weak economy and significant programmatic changes. 

III. The low responsiveness of SNAP to recent economic improvements. 

Today, 5 years after the official end of the recession, the number of SNAP re- 
cipients has not fallen at the rate that would normally be expected in a post- 
recession period. In fact, SNAP’s responsiveness to reduced unemployment 
seems to have decreased significantly since 1980. 

IV. Work and SNAP. While many SNAP recipients are working and using 
SNAP benefits as an important work support, a remarkably high number of 
nonelderly, nondisabled SNAP recipients are not reporting earnings from work 
and are not facing any effective work requirement associated with SNAP. 

V. The role of SNAP in the context of other public assistance programs. 
SNAP does not operate alone in providing assistance to low income Americans. 
For those SNAP recipients who are also receiving TANF funded cash assistance, 
SNAP works in conjunction with a program which has a strong emphasis on 
work requirements in return for assistance. For those who are disabled or elder- 
ly, SNAP provides needed additional assistance to very vulnerable individuals 
and families. But for the very many SNAP individuals and households who are 
not on TANF and who are not disabled or elderly, SNAP can, when combined 
with other forms of government provided assistance, encourage a household to 
place less emphasis on the importance of full-time employment than it should. 

VI. Asset tests and the LIHEAP loophole. The widespread ending of an 
asset test for SNAP is a mistake. Those decisions should be revisited, with the 
goal of preventing people with significant assets from receiving SNAP benefits. 
In addition, while Congress attempted to close the LIHEAP loophole, the extent 
to which states have been able to continue to falsely characterize public housing 
residents as being in need of LIHEAP assistance shows that, for some, pro- 
grams such as SNAP are not about encouraging work — and thereby reducing 
poverty — but about drawing down as much Federal aid as possible. 

SNAP Growth Through the Recession 

SNAP has experienced unprecedented growth in the 2000s. Today the program 
serves 46.2 million people — double the number of participants from just 10 years 
ago.i This tremendous program expansion can be attributed to four main factors: 
the negative economic consequences of the 2008-09 recession and a disappointingly 
weak recovery; changes in program rules which have significantly eased program 
entry; large growth in the number of recipients who are working; and promotional 
efforts by the U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA), and others, which have en- 
couraged use of the program. 

I. The Recession 

Lingering effects of the recent recession have only been exacerbated by the anemic 
recovery of the labor force. The unemployment rate remains higher than in pre-re- 
cession years and as of 2012, 11.8 percent of all families in the United States were 
living in poverty.^"® Even those who are working are still struggling to make ends 
meet as wages have not increased and part time work has grown. 

In the wake of this increased need for supplemental aid for families and individ- 
uals, programs like SNAP have grown dramatically (see Figures 1 & 2). From 2000 


^Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Participation and Costs, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 14 July 2014, http: 1 1 www.fns.usda.gov ! sites ! de- 
fault /files / pd I SNAPsummary.pdf , http: / / www.fns. usda.gov I sites ! default Ifilesipd 129SNAP 
currPP.pdf. 

^Employment status of the civilian noninstitutional population, 1943 to date. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Accessed 3 July 2014, http: / 1 www.bls.gov ! cps / cpsaat01.pdf. 

^Families in Poverty by Type of Family: 2011 and 2012, U.S. Census Bureau. Accessed 3 July 
2014, http:! I www.census.gov I hhes I WWW I poverty I data I incpovhlth 1 2012 1 table4.pdf. 
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to 2013 the number of SNAP participants increased from fewer than 17.2 million 
to more than 47.6 million individuals.^ In that same time period, total benefits paid 
to participants increased fivefold.® SNAP has supported families in and near poverty 
through difficult economic times by alleviating their material hardship and reducing 
their financial need. 

Figure 1: SNAP Participants & the Poverty Rate, 2000-2012 
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'^Supplemental Nutrition Assistant Program Participation and Costs, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 3 July 2014, http: II www.fns.usda.gov ! sites ! de- 
fault! files / pd / SNAPsummary.pdf. 

^Ihid. 
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Figure 2: SNAP Participants & the Unemployment Rate, 2000-2012 
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11. Program Changes 

At the same time, SNAP rules and requirements have been modified to enhance 
program access. Altering asset and work requirements as well as recertification 
timelines has contributed significantly to the increase in program participation. 
With support from USDA, states have also reduced the requirement for face to face 
eligibility interviews and promoted the use of telephone interviews and online appli- 
cations. All of these changes make the eligibility rules of SNAP much different than 
those for TANF. 

The participation rate of eligible people in the U.S. increased from 55.7 percent 
in 2000 to 79 percent in 2011.®“'^ Many states had even higher participation rates: 
Michigan and the District of Columbia both showed 99 percent participation, and 
Maine, Oregon, and Washington all achieved 100 percent program participation 
among all eligible individuals.® Another similar and more recent measure of partici- 
pation, the Program Access Index (PAI), the proportion of people below 125 percent 
of the poverty line who receive SNAP benefits, shows a continuing increase in access 
from 69 percent in 2010 to 74 percent in 2012.®“i® 


® A User’s Guide to Measures of Food Stamp Program Participation Rates, Table 1, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 3 July 2014, http: ! j 
www.fns. usda.gov / sites ! default / files ! ParticipationUsersGuide.pdf. 

"^Reaching Those in Need: State supplemental nutrition assistance program participation rates 
in 2011, U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 3 July 2014, 
http: / / www.fns. usda.gov I sites ! default /files / Reaching2011.pdf. 
oibid. 

^Calculating the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Program Access Index: 
A Step-hy-Step Guide for 2010, United States Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition 
Service, Office of Policy Support. Accessed 15 July 2014, http: j ! www.fns.usda.gov t sites I de- 
fault ! files IPA1201 0.pdf. 

^^Calculating the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP) Program Access Index: 
A Step-hy-Step Guide for 2012, United States Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition 
Service, Office of Policy Support. Accessed 15 July 2014, http: t ! www.fns.usda.gov t sites I de- 
fault ! files / PAI2012.pdf. 
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III. Growth of the Working Population 

Partly as a result of changes intended to make the program easier to navigate 
for low wage workers, the number of working SNAP recipients has increased by 4.6 
million since 2000.1^ 

This could be seen as a positive development that shows that the program has 
evolved to be a source of supplemental income for working families. In New York 
City for example, we encouraged the use of the program for low wage workers in 
order to help them make their earnings go farther. During my time as welfare com- 
missioner of New York City, the number of SNAP recipients living in households 
which did not receive benefits from TANF or SSI grew by 500,000. This remarkable 
growth was used to demonstrate the extent to which the program had become a sig- 
nificant work support. 

TV. Promotion by the USDA 

In an effort to increase accessibility to the program and remove any existing social 
stigmas associated with program participation, the USDA has revitalized the pro- 
gram’s image. Changes have included changing the program name and promoting 
it as a positive resource rather than an indicator of need. The USDA and others 
have also expanded outreach efforts. This encouragement of the use of SNAP has 
contributed to increased participation. 

All of these forces have culminated in a massive increase in aid being distributed 
through SNAP. From 2000 to 2013, the amount of total benefits distributed to pro- 
gram participants jumped from less than $15 billion to over $76 billion, Over that 
same time period the average benefits paid out to each person nearly doubled from 
$72.62 to $133.07.13 

In all, SNAP has been an extremely responsive tool to combat the economic down- 
turn and has provided substantial assistance to low income Americans. SNAP en- 
ables low wages to go farther and has played an integral role in the fight to reduce 
poverty. Studies such as one by Tiehan, Jolliffe & Smeeding for the Institute for Re- 
search on Poverty have shown that SNAP decreases poverty by as much as 16 per- 
cent, and cuts extreme poverty in half, making it an extremely effective antipoverty 
program.il In 2011 alone SNAP helped 3.7 million people out of poverty, 3.4 million 
out of deep poverty, and lowered the poverty rate by eight percentage points, i® The 
positive effect of SNAP can also be seen in studies of poverty using consumption 
measures where the extent and severity of poverty is shown to be significantly lower 
than measures which focus on income. 

Given the enormous growth of SNAP as a response to the recession, two impor- 
tant questions emerge: First, why, now that the economy has begun to strengthen, 
is the number of recipients not dropping faster? Second, have efforts to increase 
SNAP’s reach and impact allowed for too much non-work among able recipients? 

Slow Decline in Participation Post-Recession 

Today, 5 years after the end of the recession, the number of SNAP participants 
and the amount of benefits paid are just beginning to decline. From April 2013 to 
April 2014 there was a 2.7% decrease in participants and an 8.4% drop in total ben- 
efits paid.i® Given the substantial increase in the number of recipients of SNAP, 
these decreases are remarkably modest: the number of participants increased by as 
much as seven million a year immediately following the recession, while the past 
year has shown a decrease of only 1.3 million. 


USDA Characteristics of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Households, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 18 July 2014, http:!! 
www.fns. usda.gov / sites ! default / files ! 2000Characteristics.pdf, http: / / www.fns. usda.gov I sites ! 
default I files ! 2012Characteristics.pdf. 

^‘^Supplemental Nutrition Assistant Program Participation and Costs, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 3 July 2014, http:! I ivww.fns.usda.gov t sites ! de- 
fault ! files / pd I SNAPsummary.pdf. 

‘^^Ibid. 

i^Tiehen, Laura; Jolliffe, Dean; Smeeding, Timothy. The Effect of SNAP on Poverty, Institute 
for Research on Poverty, Working Paper No. 1415-13. 28 October 2013. 

^^Ibid. 

^^Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nu- 
trition Service. Accessed 14 July 2014, http:/ I www.fns.usda.gov/pd I supplemental-nutrition-as- 
sistance-program-snap. 

^‘^Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Participation and Costs, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 14 July 2014, http: // www.fns.usda.gov / sites / 
default /files / pd / SNAPsummary.pdf . 

^^Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program, U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nu- 
trition Service. Accessed 14 July 2014, http: // www.fns.usda.gov Ipd/ supplemental-nutrition-as- 
sistance-program-snap. 
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In fact, looking at the years following this most recent recession in comparison 
to the years following previous downturns, it is apparent that SNAP is responding 
differently than it has in the past (see Figure 3). In the 4 years following the reces- 
sion of the early 1980s, during which unemplo 3 mient levels rivaled those of the most 
recent recession, the number of food stamp participants decreased by over two mil- 
lion and food stamps participants as a percentage of the population dropped by over 
1.5 percent from the beginning of the recession.^® Similarly, in the 4 years following 
the recession of the early 1990’s, the number of participants remained fairly con- 
stant after adjusting for population. 

The past 5 years have not followed this pattern of economic recovery. In the 4 
years following the end of the downturn in 2009, the number of SNAP recipients 
increased by 7.3 million.^o Moreover, the percentage of the population receiving food 
stamps increased from 13 percent to 15 percent. To give perspective on this number, 
we can compare the recent recovery with the recovery after the recession of the 
1980’s, whose duration and unemployment levels are most comparable. Adjusting 
for population, in the 4 years following the 1981-82 recession, there was a 12.5 per- 
cent decline in food stamp recipients. In the 4 years following the 2007-09 recession, 
SNAP recipients increased by 15.6 percent. Were this recent recovery to have be- 
haved similarly to that of the 1980’s, by 2013 only 11.5 percent of the population 
would have been receiving SNAP benefits: 36 million individuals as opposed to 47.6 
million.21 That is not a small difference. 

Figure 3: SNAP Trends Through Recessions, 1969-2013 
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Work Requirements Among Able Adults 

While the SNAP working population has grown, there are many individuals re- 
ceiving SNAP benefits who are not working or at least not reporting earnings to 
SNAP eligibility offices. Under recent program changes, the process of applying has 
become less rigorous, and while this has expanded the program to meet the needs 
of many Americans, it has also opened the door for many non-workers and off-the- 
book workers, to receive SNAP benefits without facing any effort to help them get 
into regular employment. 


^^AEI calculations using USDA, BLS, NBER, and Census Bureau data. 

20AEI calculations using USDA, BLS, NBER, and Census Bureau data. 

21AEI calculations using USDA, BLS, NBER, and Census Bureau data. To obtain the 35 mil- 
lion individuals in 2013 the percent change in population on SNAP from 1983-86 was applied 
to the portion of the population on SNAP in 2013. 
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From 2008 to 2012 the number of nonelderly, nondisabled SNAP recipients who 
were not reporting earnings ballooned from five million (18 percent of SNAP recipi- 
ents) to over 10.6 million (23 percent).^^”^^ As of 2012, almost half of these individ- 
uals were not even participating in the labor force. 

Figure 4: Nonelderly Adult Participants by Work Status, 2008-2012 ^ 
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22 USDA Characteristics of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Households: Fiscal 
Year 2008, U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 14 July 2014, 
http: / / www.fns. usda.gov ! sites / default / files ! 2008Characteristics.pdf . 

23 USDA Characteristics of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Households: Fiscal 
Year 2012, U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 14 July 2014, 
http: / / www.fns. usda.gov ! sites / default / files 1 2012Characteristics.pdf. 

24 The number of nondisabled, nonelderly and nonworking was derived from the “Characteris- 
tics of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Households” for Fiscal Years 2008 to 2012. 
A summation of nonelderly adults not in the labor force and not looking for work, minus those 
exempt for disability, and nonelderly unemployed adults looking for work yields the total num- 
ber of presumably able-bodied nonelderly persons who are not working. This number is an esti- 
mate, as it does not account for the possibility that some of these recipients may be working 
off-the-books, be otherwise incapable of work, or have other motivations for non-work. 
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Figure 5: Employment Status Among Nonelderly Adult SNAP Participants, 
2012 
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Figure 8: SNAP Participant Figure 9: SNAP Participants 
Work Trends, 2008 Work Trends, 2012 
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This number, which includes some recipients who are also on TANF, and others 
who are receiving unemployment insurance benefits, has doubled through the reces- 
sion and this growth far exceeds that of working SNAP participants. While there 
may be some explanation for some of this non-work status (individuals in the proc- 
ess of applying for disability status for instance, or going through a short spell of 
unemployment), the growth in this number is troubling. SNAP benefits are not in- 
tended to satisfy a household’s needs beyond supplementing an existing income to 
provide for food. Helping these individuals gain emplo 3 mient would greatly strength- 
en the economic situation of their households. 

Another group over which we need to be concerned is Able-Bodied Adults Without 
Dependents (ABAWDs). In 2012, only 1.5 million out of 5.5 million households not 
containing children, elderly or disabled individuals reported earned income.^® Addi- 
tionally, out of approximately 4.4 million childless households containing at least 
one nondisabled adult, only 1.2 million reported earned income.^® Only a little more 
than a quarter of these able and childless adults is working. 

To achieve the goal of labor market integration for all of these able bodied adult 
recipients, we must examine what we can do to facilitate, motivate, and require 
work. My experience at both the state and local levels has led me to believe that 
the best way to move individuals receiving public assistance into employment is to 
send a strong message that work is both expected and required for those who are 
able. 

One of the most significant effects following the implementation the welfare re- 
form legislation was the large number of AFDC recipients who declined to pursue 
cash assistance when they were asked to participate in regular activities associated 
with receiving assistance. The clear conclusion which I and many others reached 
was that these former AFDC recipients were already working in some capacity but 
not in on-the-books employment. Further study on this issue is needed but it is clear 
to me that at least some of the apparent non-work of SNAP recipients can be attrib- 
uted to recipients who are engaged in the off-the-books economy and are also able 
to apply for and receive SNAP benefits. 


SNAP Does Not Operate Alone 

SNAP is not the only program that acts as a support for working families. The 
Earned Income Teix Credit, public health insurance, child care assistance, child sup- 
port collections and other programs all can — when working correctly — help to make 
work more attractive than welfare for low wage workers living in households with 
children. As the charts below show, by using just three Federal programs, EITC, 
SNAP and Medicaid, a single mother or father can “gross up” an $8 an hour job. 
A single parent working for $8 an hour but working only half-time can also make 
her wages go significantly farther by applying for and receiving aid. 


USDA Characteristics of Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program Households: Fiscal 
Year 2012, Table A.16. U.S. Department of Agriculture Food and Nutrition Service. Accessed 
14 July 2014, http:! I www.fns.usda.gov / sites I default / files 1 2012Characteristics.pdf. 

^eibid. 
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Estimated Value of Wages and Select Federal Benefits for a Low-Income 
Earner With Two Children Working Full Time at $8/hr = $30,204 
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However, while these “supports for working people” clearly reward work, they 
may also replace work, especially when multiple supports are combined with each 
other. At the very least, this combination of assistance can reduce the incentive for 
someone to increase their hours, or take regular on-the-book employment. My expe- 
rience in New York — where many, many residents asked for and received SNAP and 
Medicaid, but declined TANF (and its accompanying work requirements and em- 
ployment assistance), and yet still reported to our offices very low earnings, led me 
to believe that the issue of well-intentioned “work supports” potentially reducing on- 
the-book employment needs to be studied. 

Asset Testing and the LIHEAP Loophole 

The use of broad-based categorical eligibility to allow SNAP programs to waive 
the asset test has been a mistake. That is not to say that we should return to the 
old and insufficient asset test. A limit of $10,000 in assets (not including primary 
residence and a car) seems to me to be appropriate. I say this for two reasons: first, 
by refusing to allow SNAP offices to investigate assets, applicants who have assets 
are able to avoid declaring them. This encourages people who do not want to lie on 
a government form to take advantage of the program and apply for assistance they 
do not really need. Second, a central principle of government assistance for the poor 
should be that applicants and recipients should be encouraged to first use their own 
resources and efforts to help themselves and their families before they turn to gov- 
ernment. Ending the asset test has encouraged abuse, and discouraged personal re- 
sponsibility. 

Residents of public housing often do not have utility expenses billed directly to 
them. Those costs are supported by the rent they pay and the subsidy they receive 
to keep their rent low. These same residents may also be in need of SNAP assist- 
ance, which they should be able to receive. However, to artificially increase the 
amount of their SNAP benefit by suggesting that they have burdensome utility ex- 
penses when, in reality, they do not, is a gimmick that is unfair to both the SNAP 
program and the thousands of LIHEAP recipients who do have utility expenses 
which are only partially offset by LIHEAP assistance. By continuing to exploit the 
LIHEAP loophole, states are showing that they are more interested in drawing 
down meiximum federal dollars than they are in running programs that promote 
work and provide properly tailored assistance to people in need. 

Conclusion 

Our nation’s Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program provides important as- 
sistance to needy Americans. SNAP alleviates material hardship, reduces poverty, 
helps the elderly and disabled, and provides needed food to children in low income 
families. By supplementing low wages, SNAP can encourage and sustain work while 
discouraging the use of cash welfare. 

Despite these positive aspects of SNAP, my experience with the program during 
the past 10 years, especially during the period following the 2008-09 recession, 
leads me to believe that some efforts to promote the use of SNAP may have reduced 
the work support aspect of the program. By itself, SNAP benefits may not be enough 
to reduce the incentive for a recipient to go to work, or to move from part-time to 
full-time regular employment, but when combined with unreported earnings or 
other assistance programs — perhaps most notably unemployment insurance bene- 
fits — the program does appear to allow a significant number of adult recipients to 
remain out of work longer than they might otherwise. Without some effort to re- 
quire these SNAP recipients to participate in employment programs such as those 
offered under TANF, I fear that the number of non-working, nonelderly, nondisabled 
SNAP recipients will remain high. This will contribute to slower economic growth — 
but more important, it will keep these families poor. 

The Chairman. Thank you Mr. Doar. 

I now recognize Ms. Dean for her 5 minute testimony. 

Ms. Dean. 

STATEMENT OF STACY DEAN, VICE PRESIDENT FOR FOOD 
ASSISTANCE POLICY, CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY 
PRIORITIES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ms. Dean. Chairman King, Ranking Member Fudge, thank you 
for the opportunity to testify today. I am Stacy Dean, the Vice 
President for Food Assistance Policy at the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities, a nonpartisan policy institute. 
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I am pleased to have the opportunity to talk to you about SNAP 
today and SNAP’s relationship to other programs. SNAP is de- 
signed to provide a basic nutrition benefit to low-income families, 
seniors, and people with disabilities who cannot afford an adequate 
diet. 

Today, the program helps feed more than 46 million people, in- 
cluding 21 million children and nine million children living with 
family income below V 2 the poverty line. While the program is not 
perfect, as Mr. Doar points out, it does an admirable job of meeting 
its core purpose of providing food assistance to needy households. 

Moreover, recent research indicates SNAP’s benefits aren’t lim- 
ited to providing relief from just poverty and hunger. SNAP also 
improves the long-term outcomes and self-sufficiency for individ- 
uals who received its benefits as children. For example, one of the 
most striking findings is that participation in SNAP as a young 
child improved high school completion rates by 18 percent. So al- 
though Ranking Member Fudge stole some of my thunder, I would 
like to highlight some of the program’s key strengths. 

SNAP is highly responsive to need. It is an entitlement, meaning 
that anyone who qualifies can receive its benefits. This is the pro- 
gram’s most powerful feature. It enables SNAP to respond quickly 
and effectively during times of economic distress. Enrollment does 
expand when the economy weakens and it contracts when the econ- 
omy recovers. 

After growing substantially in response to the great recession 
and the subsequent slow recovery, SNAP costs have started falling 
and are expected to fall further. In April 2014, which represents 
the most recent data that we have, 1.5 million fewer people were 
on the program than when participation peaked in 2012. And CBO 
projects that by 2019 SNAP will return to its pre-recession spend- 
ing levels as a share of the economy. 

Second, SNAP growth was not a result of waste or fraud. SNAP 
has an impressive track record with respect to program integrity. 
The share of SNAP payments issued to ineligible households in 
2013 was less than one percent. And moreover, SNAP’s efforts to 
measure and cut errors really set the standard across government 
programs. 

SNAP is a powerful antipoverty program. While benefits are 
modest, just $1.40 per person, per meal, they do have a big impact. 
SNAP lifted about nearly five million Americans above the poverty 
line in 2012, including 2.2 million children. 

And SNAP is an important work support. The number of low-in- 
come working households on SNAP has risen dramatically. While 
only about 28 percent of families with an able-bodied adult had 
earnings in 1990, 55 percent of those families were working in 
2012. Most SNAP recipients who can work do, turning to SNAP 
temporarily when they lose employment. So when you look at be- 
fore and after their participation in SNAP, more than 80 percent 
of households with at least one working-age nondisabled adult 
work in the year prior to or after receiving SNAP. 

So let me quickly pivot to SNAP’s relationship to other programs. 
Of course people cannot survive on SNAP benefits alone. Many peo- 
ple whose circumstances qualify them for SNAP also meet other 
programs eligibility criteria. Working families with children who 
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participate in SNAP may also, for example, receive child care sub- 
sidies, and the majority of SNAP recipients qualify for health cov- 
erage either under Medicaid or Medicare. And as such. State Ad- 
ministrators, like Mr. Dear and Secretary Squier, work to coordi- 
nate SNAP’s delivery and program rules with other programs when 
appropriate. 

There are many cross-program coordination issues, so let me just 
highlight one for you. Other programs can and do rely upon 
SNAP’s rigorous assessment of household financial circumstances. 
This can result in more efficient application and enrollment sys- 
tems, as well as be the means to connect people to benefits that 
can help them beyond SNAP. 

Moreover, because SNAP’s assessment is so robust, its informa- 
tion can actually increase the quality and program integrity in 
other programs. For example, Medicaid can rely upon verified in- 
formation in the SNAP program, rather than reassessing and re- 
working the same information. 

The School Meals Program adopts SNAP’s determination of eligi- 
bility for children to qualify them for the Free School Meals Pro- 
grams, rather than asking schools to replicate that effort. 

So to be sure, few state officials want to replicate SNAP’s very 
high and prescriptive standards for eligibility and administration. 
Many however, are willing to use SNAP’s determinations to create 
efficiencies for other programs. 

Of course, we should all work to find ways to improve SNAP, and 
I think today’s discussion will be an important contribution to that 
effort. But I really encourage the Committee to reject proposals 
that would weaken the program’s ability to provide food assistance 
or to experiment with ideas that risk compromising the program’s 
proven success. 

So thank you. I would be happy to answer any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dean follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Stacy Dean, Vice President for Food Assistance 
Policy, Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, Washington, D.C. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify today. I am Stacy Dean, Vice President 
for Food Assistance Policy at the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit, nonpartisan policy institute located here in Washington. The 
Center conducts research and analysis on a range of Federal and state policy issues 
affecting low- and moderate-income families. The Center’s food assistance work fo- 
cuses on improving the effectiveness of the major Federal nutrition programs, in- 
cluding the Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program (SNAP). I also lead our 
work on program integration and efforts to facilitate and streamline low-income peo- 
ple’s enrollment into the package of benefits for which they are eligible. This in- 
cludes directing technical assistance to state officials through the Work Support 
Strategies Initiative run by the Urban Institute and the Center for Law and Social 
Policy. The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities receives no government funding. 

My testimony today focuses on SNAP’s relationship to other Federal programs. ^ 
SNAP is highly responsive to other Federal assistance programs in the way that it 
assesses eligibility and benefit levels. This ensures that its benefits are targeted to 
those who struggle the most to afford a nutritious diet. And, other programs are 
keenly aware of SNAP’s ability to scrutinize the financial circumstances of low-in- 
come households. As a result, numerous programs rely upon SNAP’s determinations 
of eligibility and assessment of individual circumstances when setting their own eli- 
gibility rules and procedures. Moreover, SNAP is a significant program with a broad 


iMy testimony draws upon the work of my colleagues at the Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities, particularly Dorothy Rosenbaum. 
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reach and high and proscribed standards for how benefits must be processed. As a 
result, SNAP is a highly influential program as states seek to coordinate the deliv- 
ery of health and human services across many programs. 

My testimony will focus on four areas: 

• SNAP is a very effective program that alleviates poverty and hunger as well 
as improves its participants’ long-term outcomes. 

• States and USDA operate SNAP very efficiently and with a high degree of accu- 
racy in addition to the program’s rigorous eligibility assessment of participants. 

• SNAP’s benefit calculation is very sensitive to households’ receipt of other as- 
sistance programs, ensuring that benefits are targeted to those that struggle the 
most to afford an adequate diet. 

• Other programs benefit from SNAP’s robust and high-quality eligibility deter- 
mination process. SNAP participation and the verified data used in a SNAP eli- 
gibility determination can be and is used by other programs to streamline their 
own eligibility and enrollment processes. 

SNAP Plays a Critical Role in Our Country 

Before turning to today’s hearing topic of the role SNAP plays in other Federal 
assistance programs, I think it is important to review some of SNAP’s most critical 
features. As of April of this year, SNAP was helping more than 46 million low-in- 
come Americans to afford a nutritionally adequate diet by providing them with ben- 
efits via a debit card that can be used only to purchase food. On average, SNAP 
recipients receive about $1.40 per person per meal in food benefits. One in seven 
Americans is participating in SNAP — a figure that speaks both to the extensive 
need across our country and to SNAP’s important role in addressing it. 

Policymakers created SNAP to help low-income families and individuals purchase 
an adequate diet. It does an admirable job of providing poor households with basic 
nutritional support and has largely eliminated severe hunger and malnutrition in 
the United States. 

When the program was first established, hunger and malnutrition were much 
more serious problems in this country than they are today. A team of Field Founda- 
tion-sponsored doctors who examined hunger and malnutrition among poor children 
in the South, Appalachia, and other very poor areas in 1967 (before the Food Stamp 
Program was widespread in these areas) and again in the late 1970s (after the pro- 
gram had been instituted nationwide) found marked reductions over this 10 year pe- 
riod in serious nutrition-related problems among children. The doctors attributed a 
significant part of this reduction to the Food Stamp Program (as the program was 
then named). Findings such as this led then-Senator Robert Dole to describe the 
Food Stamp Program as the most important advance in the nation’s social programs 
since the creation of Social Security. 

Consistent with its original purpose, SNAP continues to provide a basic nutrition 
benefit to low-income families, elderly, and people with disabilities who cannot af- 
ford an adequate diet. In some ways, particularly in its administration, today’s pro- 
gram is stronger than at any previous point. By taking advantage of modern tech- 
nology and business practices, SNAP has become substantially more efficient, accu- 
rate, and effective. While many low-income Americans continue to struggle, this 
would be a very different country without SNAP. 

SNAP Protects Families From Hardship and Hunger 

SNAP benefits are an entitlement, which means that anyone who qualifies under 
the program’s rules can receive benefits. This is the program’s most powerful fea- 
ture; it enables SNAP to respond quickly and effectively to support low-income fami- 
lies and communities during times of economic downturn and increased need. En- 
rollment expands when the economy weakens and contracts when the economy re- 
covers. 
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Figure 1 

SNAP Caseloads Closely Track Changes in Number of Poor and Near-Poor 

In millions, through February 2014 
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* Poverty numbers are annual estimates and not yet available after 2012. 
Spikes in SNAP participants are from disaster benefits {i.e., after hurri- 
canes). 

Sources: U.S. Department of Agriculture (SNAP Program Participants); 

U.S. Census Bureau (annual estimates of individuals below 130% of pov- 
erty). 

As a result, SNAP can respond immediately to help families and to bridge tem- 
porary periods of unemplo 3 mient or a family crisis. If a parent loses her job, SNAP 
can help her feed her children until she is able to improve her circumstances. A U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) study of SNAP participation over the mid-2000s 
found that more than half of all new entrants to SNAP participated for less than 
1 year and then left the program when their immediate need passed. 

SNAP’s ability to serve as an automatic responder is also important when natural 
disasters strike. States can provide emergency SNAP within a matter of days to 
help disaster victims purchase food. After the 2006 hurricanes, for example, SNAP 
provided more than two million households with almost $1 hillion in temporary food 
assistance. In 2013, SNAP helped households affected by Hurricanes Isaac and 
Sandy, tornadoes in Oklahoma, and flooding in Colorado, and in 2014 it has helped 
households in the Southeast affected by severe storms. 

SNAP’s caseloads grew in recent years primarily because more households quali- 
fied for SNAP because of the recession, and because more eligible households ap- 
plied for help. The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) has confirmed that “the pri- 
mary reason for the increase in the number of participants was the deep reces- 
sion . . . and subsequent slow recovery; there were no significant legislative expan- 
sions of eligibility.”^ 

While this increase in participation and spending was substantial, SNAP partici- 
pation and spending have begun to decline as the economic recovery has begun to 
reach low-income SNAP participants. In 2013, SNAP growth began to stabilize, and 
by April 2014, the number of SNAP participants had fallen by 1.5 million since the 
peak of SNAP participation in December 2012. SNAP spending is also falling. In No- 
vember 2013, a temporary benefit boost that was part of the 2009 Recovery Act 
ended, and as a result, SNAP spending on benefits will fall by about $5 billion in 
Fiscal Year 2014. Over the first 9 months of Fiscal Year 2014 (October 2013 through 
June 2014), SNAP outlays were seven percent lower than the same period of Fiscal 
Year 2013 on a nominal basis. CBO predicts that this trend will continue, and that 
SNAP spending as a share of Gross Domestic Product (GDP) will fall to its 1995 
levels by 2019. 



^Congressional Budget Office, “The Supplemental Nutrition Assistance Program,” April 2012, 
http:! / www.cbo.gov / sites i default i files / cbofiles ! attachments / 04-19-SNAP.pdf. 
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SNAP Lessens the Extent and Severity of Poverty and Unemployment 
Figure 2 

Two-Fifths of SNAP Households Are Below Half the Poverty Line 


■ Below 50% 
of poverty 

I ■ 51-100% 

I ■ 101-130% 

' Greater 
than 130% 



Source: USDA Household Characteristics Data, FY 2011. 

SNAP targets benefits on those most in need and least able to afford an adequate 
diet. Its benefit formula considers a household’s income level as well as its essential 
expenses, such as rent, medicine, and child care. Although a family’s total income 
is the most important factor affecting its ability to purchase food, it is not the only 
factor. For example, a family spending % of its income on rent and utilities will 
have less money to buy food than a family that has the same income but lives in 
public or subsidized housing. 

While the targeting of benefits adds some complexity to the program, it helps en- 
sure that SNAP provides the most assistance to the poorest families with the great- 
est needs. 

These features make SNAP a powerful tool in fighting poverty. A CBPP analysis 
using the government’s Supplemental Poverty Measure, which counts SNAP as in- 
come, found that SNAP kept 4.9 million people out of poverty in 2012, including 2.2 
million children. SNAP lifted 1.4 million children above 50 percent of the poverty 
line in 2012, more than any other benefit program. 

SNAP is also effective in reducing extreme poverty. A recent study by the National 
Poverty Center estimated the number of U.S. households living on less than $2 per 
person per day, a classification of poverty that the World Bank uses for developing 
nations. The study found that counting SNAP benefits as income cut the number 
of extremely poor households in 2011 by nearly V 2 (from 1.6 million to 857,000) and 
cut the number of extremely poor children by more than half (from 3.6 million to 
1.2 million). 

SNAP is able to achieve these results because it is so targeted at very low-income 
households. Over 91 percent of SNAP benefits go to households with incomes below 
the poverty line, and 55 percent goes to households with incomes below V 2 of the 
poverty line (about $9,895 for a family of three in 2014). 

During the deep and prolonged recession and weak recovery, SNAP has become 
increasingly valuable for the long-term unemployed as it is one of the few resources 
available for jobless workers who have exhausted their unemployment benefits. In 
2010, according to the Joint Economic Committee, over 20 percent of those who had 
been unemployed for more than 6 months received SNAP benefits. Nearly 25 per- 
cent of households in which someone’s unemployment benefits ended were enrolled 
in SNAP. 
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Figure 3 

SNAP Cuts Extreme Poverty Almost in Half 

Number of households with children, in 201 1 , 
living on $2 or less per person per day 

1,648,000 

Counting cash Counting cash 

Income only income plus SNAP 

Source: Shaefer and Edin, “Rising Extreme Poverty in the United States 
and the Response of Federal Means-Tested Transfer Programs,” National 
Poverty Center, University of Michigan, May 2013. 

SNAP also protects the economy as a whole hy helping to maintain overall de- 
mand for food during slow economic periods. In fact, SNAP benefits are one of the 
fastest, most effective forms of economic stimulus because they get money into the 
economy quickly. Moody’s Analytics estimates that in a weak economy, every $1 in- 
crease in SNAP benefits generates about $1.70 in economic activity. Similarly, CBO 
has found that SNAP has one of the largest “bangs-for-the-buck” (i.e., increase in 
economic activity and employment per budgetary dollar spent) among a broad range 
of policies for stimulating economic growth and creating jobs in a weak economy. 

SNAP Improves Long-term Health and Self-sufficiency 
Figure 4 

Children With Access to Food Stamps Fare Better Years Later 

Percentage-point change for disadvantaged children 
by age 19 when food stamps became available 




Stunted Heart Obesity High school 
growth disease completion 

Source: Hoynes, Schanzenbach, and Almond, “Long Run Impacts of Child- 
hood Access to the Safety Net,” National Bureau of Economic Research, No- 
vember 2012. 
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While reducing hunger and food insecurity and lifting millions out of poverty in 
the short run, SNAP also brings important long-run benefits. Programs that help 
poor families with children afford the basics may help improve longer-term out- 
comes for children by reducing the added stress that parents or children may experi- 
ence if they cannot pay their bills or do not know there will be food on the table. 
While researchers are only starting to explore the relationship between safety net 
programs and toxic stress and its long-term consequences, the early findings are 
striking. 

A recent National Bureau of Economic Research study examined what happened 
when government introduced food stamps in the 1960s and early 1970s and con- 
cluded that children who had access to food stamps in early childhood and whose 
mothers had access during their pregnancy had better health outcomes as adults 
years later, compared with children born at the same time in counties that had not 
yet implemented the program. Along with lower rates of “metabolic syndrome” (obe- 
sity, high blood pressure, heart disease, and diabetes), adults who had access to food 
stamps as young children reported better health, and women who had access to food 
stamps as young children reported improved economic self-sufficiency (as measured 
by emplo 3 unent, income, poverty status, high school graduation, and program par- 
ticipation). ^ 

Supporting and Encouraging Work 
Figure 5 

Work Rates Have Risen, Espeeially Among Households With Children and 
Adults Who Could Be Expected to Work 

Share of households with earnings 


60 % 



Source: CBPP tabulations of USDA Household Characteristics data 

In addition to acting as a safety net for people who are elderly, disabled, or tempo- 
rarily unemployed, SNAP is designed to supplement the wages of low-income work- 
ers. 

The number of SNAP households that have earnings while participating in SNAP 
has more than tripled — from about two million in 2000 to about 6.9 million in 2012. 
The share of SNAP families that are working has also been rising — while only about 
28 percent of families with an able-bodied adult had earnings in 1990, 55 percent 
of those families were working in 2012. The increase was especially pronounced dur- 
ing the recent deep recession, suggesting that many people have turned to SNAP 
because of under-emplo 3 Tnent — for example, when one wage earner in a two-parent 
family lost a job, wben a worker’s hours were cut, or when a worker turned to a 
lower-paying job after being laid off. 


^Hilary W. Hoynes, Diane Whitmore Schanzenbach, and Douglas Almond, “Long Run Impacts 
of Childhood Access to the Safety Net,” National Bureau of Economic Research Working Paper 
18535, 2012, www.nber.org/paperslwl8535. 
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Figure 6 

SNAP Households With Working-Age Non-Disahled Adults Have High Work 
Rates 

Work participation during the previous and following yearfor households that received 
SNAP in a typical month 


■ All SNAP households ■ Families with children 


58 % 62 % 


Employed in month of SNAP receipt Employed within a year 

Source: CBPP calculations based on 2004 SIPP Panel data. 

SNAP benefits help low- wage working families make ends meet. For a family of 
three with one wage earner who works at $10 an hour, SNAP increases the family’s 
take-home income by roughly ten percent to 20 percent, depending on the number 
of hours worked. 

In addition, the SNAP benefit formula contains an important work incentive. For 
every additional dollar a SNAP recipient earns, her benefits decline by only 24^ to 
36^ — much less than in most other programs. Families that receive SNAP thus have 
a strong incentive to work longer hours or to search for hetter-paying employment. 
States further support work through the SNAP Employment and Training program, 
which funds training and work activities for unemployed adults who receive SNAP. 

Most SNAP recipients who can work do so. Among SNAP households with at least 
one working-age, non-disabled adult, more than half work while receiving SNAP — 
and more than 80 percent work in the year prior to or the year after receiving 
SNAP. The rates are even higher for families with children. (Almost 70 percent of 
SNAP recipients are not expected to work, primarily because they are children, el- 
derly, or disabled.) 

SNAP Supports Healthy Eating 

While I’ve focused so far primarily on SNAP’s role in reducing poverty, responding 
to downturns, and supporting work, we should not forget that SNAP enables low- 
income households to afford a healthier diet. Because SNAP benefits can be spent 
only on food, they raise families’ food purchases more than an equivalent amount 
of cash assistance would. Fruits and vegetables, grain products, meats, and dairy 
products comprise almost 90 percent of the food that SNAP households buy. In addi- 
tion, all states operate SNAP nutrition education programs to help participants 
make healthy food choices. 

Strong Program Integrity 

SNAP has one of the most rigorous payment error measurement systems of any 
public benefit program. Each year states take a representative sample of SNAP 
cases (totaling about 50,000 cases nationally) and thoroughly review the accuracy 
of their eligibility and benefit decisions. Federal officials re-review a subsample of 
the cases to ensure accuracy in the error rates. States are subject to fiscal penalties 
if their error rates are persistently higher than the national average. 
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Figure 7 

SNAP Error Rates Are at an All-Time Low 

(Fiscal years 1990-2013) 

I — Overpayment Rate 



Source: Quality Control Branch, U.S. Food and Nutrition Service. 

The percentage of SNAP benefit dollars issued to ineligible households or to eligi- 
ble households in excessive amounts fell for the seventh consecutive year in 2013 
to 2.61 percent, newly released USDA data show. That’s the lowest national over- 
payment rate since USDA began the current system of measuring error rates in 
1981. The underpayment error rate fell to 0.6 percent, also the lowest on record. 
The combined payment error rate — that is, the sum of the overpayment and under- 
payment error rates — fell to an all-time low of 3.2 percent.^ Less than one percent 
of SNAP benefits go to households that are ineligible. In other words, more than 
99 percent of SNAP benefits are issued to eligible households. 

If one subtracts underpayments (which reduce Federal costs) from overpayments, 
the net loss to the government last year from errors was about two percent of bene- 
fits. 

In comparison, the Internal Revenue Service (IRS) estimates a tax noncompliance 
rate of 16.9 percent in 2006 (the most recently studied year). This represents a $450 
billion loss to the Federal Government in 1 year. Underreporting of business income 
alone cost the Federal Government $122 billion in 2006, and small businesses report 
less than V 2 of their income.® 

The overwhelming majority of SNAP errors that do occur result from mistakes by 
recipients, eligibility workers, data entry clerks, or computer programmers, not dis- 
honesty or fraud by recipients. In addition, states have reported that almost 60 per- 
cent of the dollar value of overpayments and almost 90 percent of the dollar value 
of underpayments were their fault, rather than recipients’ fault. Much of the rest 
of overpayments resulted from innocent errors by households facing a program with 
complex rules. 


^See the Fiscal Year 2013 error rates: http:! ! ivww.ftis.usda.gov ! snap j quality-control. 

®For both SNAP and taxes the figures represent gross estimates li.e., before SNAP households 
repay overpayments, taxpayers make voluntary late payments, or consideration of IRS enforce- 
ment activities.) The net costs are somewhat lower. See: Internal Revenue Service, “Tax Gap 
for Tax Year 2006, Overview,” January 6, 2012, http:/ I www.irs.gov I pub I newsroom I over- 
view _tax_gap_2006.pdf. 
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Figure 8 

92 Percent of Federal SNAP Spending Is for Benefits 



Food Distribution Program on 
Indian Reservations: 

Other federal 

administrative costs: 0 . 2 % 

Support for food banks: OJ96 

Nutrition assistance 
in territories: 2.596 

Federal share 

of state administration: 4 . 8 % 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Fiscal Year 2013 


Finally, SNAP has low administrative overhead. About 92 percent of Federal 
SNAP spending goes to providing benefits to households for purchasing food. Of the 
remaining eight percent, about five percent was used for state administrative costs, 
including eligibility determinations, employment and training and nutrition edu- 
cation for SNAP households, and anti-fraud activities. About three percent went for 
other food assistance programs, such as the block grant for food assistance in Puerto 
Rico and American Samoa, commodity purchases for the Emergency Food Assistance 
Program (which helps food pantries and soup kitchens across the country), and com- 
modities for the Food Distribution Program on Indian Reservations. 

SNAP’s Relationship With Other Programs 

Now that I have reviewed some of SNAP’s most critical features. I’ll discuss how 
SNAP is influenced by and influences other programs. I’ll focus on two aspects of 
how SNAP relates to other Federal assistance programs: 

• One, SNAP’s benefit structure is highly responsive to other forms of assistance 
that households may receive; and 

• Two, SNAP is a part of a larger health and human services system, and state 
administrators work to coordinate its delivery and program rules with other 
programs where appropriate. Other programs can rely upon SNAP’s rigorous 
and high-quality assessment of a household’s financial circumstances. These ef- 
forts can result in far more efficient application and enrollment systems as well 
as be the means to connect struggling families and seniors seamless to the ben- 
efits that can help them. Moreover, because SNAP’s assessment of eligibility is 
robust, using its eligibility determination or verified information can increase 
program integrity and accountability in other programs. 

SNAP’s Benefit Design Is Highly Responsive to Other Federal Assistance 
Programs 

Of course, people cannot survive solely on SNAP benefits alone. Many individuals 
and families whose circumstances qualify them for SNAP also meet the eligibility 
criteria for other programs. SNAP’s low-income senior population typically has in- 
come from Social Security or Supplemental Social Security (SSI) benefits. Unem- 
ployed individuals may combine SNAP with unemployment insurance benefits to 
cover their monthly expenses. Working families with children who participate in 
SNAP may also receive subsidies to cover their child care costs from the limited 
funding of the Child Care and Development Block Grant (CCDF). Because SNAP 
is the program of last resort, it calculates food assistance benefit levels to house- 
holds after capturing their available income to purchase food (while no other pro- 
gram may count SNAP as income). This approach enables it to wrap around the 
benefits of other safety net programs and to help fill in many of the gaps. SNAP 
targets its benefits to the households that have the fewest resources available to af- 
ford an adequate diet. Several features set SNAP apart among programs: 

Its national benefit structure is responsive to other programs. Unlike 
many other benefit programs, which are restricted to particular categories of low- 
income individuals (such as senior citizens, people with disabilities, families with 
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children, veterans, or people who recently became unemployed), SNAP is broadly 
available to almost all households with low incomes. SNAP eligibility rules and ben- 
efit levels are, for the most part, set at the Federal level and uniform across the 
nation. These SNAP features ensure that poor families have adequate nutritional 
resources regardless of where they live. The amount of a family’s SNAP benefits de- 
pend on its income, and as a result, SNAP benefits tend to be higher in states with 
below-average wages and cash assistance benefits. The program narrows disparities 
between low-income families and communities in poorer states and those in more 
affluent states. This aspect of SNAP is especially important to southern states and 
rural areas, where wages (as well as cash assistance benefits) tend to be lower. For 
example, cash assistance benefits for families with children that have no other in- 
come are about four times higher in states that make the highest cash assistance 
payments than in the lowest-payment states. When SNAP benefits are added in, 
this disparity narrows to less than 2-to-l. 

It reflects other programs’ income to households. SNAP counts cash income 
from all sources, including earnings from a job as well as unearned income, such 
as cash assistance, Social Security, unemployment insurance, and child support. 
Thus, households that qualify for and receive benefits from other Federal or state 
programs receive lower SNAP benefits than households that have no other cash in- 
come available to purchase food. This helps to ensure, for example, that a family 
with a single parent who loses her job and cannot find a new job before her unem- 
ployment insurance ends still has resources available to purchase an adequate diet 
for her children. 

It allows deductions to help ease inequities. SNAP also targets benefits by 
allowing deductions from income for the cost of certain essential household expenses 
(such as rent and child care) before determining benefits. For example, although 
earning a low income makes many workers eligible for child care and housing as- 
sistance, only a small number are able to participate in these programs because of 
capped Federal funding. 

Consider two families that live next door to each other: if one receives a housing 
voucher or a subsidy to help afford child care costs but the other does not, the latter 
family may have to spend more than Vz of its income on its shelter or child care 
expenses. As a result, that family will have considerably less money available to buy 
food. SNAP helps to partially address this inequity by allowing the household with- 
out the subsidy to deduct a portion of the housing or child care expense from its 
income and receive a higher SNAP benefit. While this targeting of benefits adds 
some complexity to the program, it is critical in focusing assistance more effectively 
on those in greatest need. 

To be sure, there are some exceptions to this framework to eliminate inequities 
that can arise from counting all sources of income, such as a grant to a third party 
meant to cover job training tuition. And, in other cases. Congress has explicitly ex- 
cluded certain sources of income, such as special combat pay for military personnel, 
for public policy reasons. Nevertheless, the Agriculture Committees have endeav- 
ored for over 40 years to establish a SNAP benefit structure and calculation that 
is highly sensitive to family circumstances, including other forms of assistance. 

Efforts to Coordinate SNAP With Other Programs 

Part of our work at the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities is to work with 
states on improving the delivery of SNAP. We respond to states’ questions and re- 
quests for technical assistance on SNAP rules, best practices for business operations 
and ways to improve access to SNAP by eligible people. Because SNAP has a signifi- 
cant presence within the health and human services delivery system, states’ ques- 
tions and concerns are not limited to SNAP policy and operations. They also want 
information and ideas about how to improve their overall operations and service de- 
livery, including other programs such as Medicaid, child care, cash assistance 
through the Temporary for Needy Families (TANF) block grant and other programs. 
My colleagues and I have spent a great deal of time studying how SNAP interacts 
with other programs at the state and local level and the ways that states seek to 
coordinate SNAP with the array of services that they offer. 

Many states have made progress over the last 10 years in coordination or seam- 
less service delivery across programs (as opposed to within a single program). Al- 
though, some states had coordinated policies on the books, too often the on-the- 
ground procedures needed to operationalize these policies did not exist. In addition, 
few if any states had an effective, data-based system for determining whether fami- 
lies were connected to the full range of programs for which they qualify. 

Lack of cross-program coordination undermines states’ efforts to operate efficient 
systems. It also reduces overall support for families. Because they must navigate a 
complex and inefficient web of systems, families often are unable to secure the full 
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package of benefits for which they are eligible. This undermines the safety net’s 
ability to support struggling families and seniors. For example, children are much 
likelier have Better outcomes when they have access to health coverage and SNAP’s 
nutrition benefits for a comprehensive set of health supports. 

Consider a family with low earnings that is eligible for children’s health coverage, 
SNAP, and child care. Despite the fact that these programs often serve the same 
families and require very similar enrollment information, under the worst case sce- 
nario a struggling family would have had to apply and renew benefits via three sep- 
arate processes that are not very synchronized. Further, busy state workers in these 
three programs would spend time duplicating each other’s’ efforts. More typical, al- 
though still highly problematic, was a model where households would apply for sev- 
eral benefits through a single application process and then be required to keep sepa- 
rate workers representing the different programs appraised of their circumstances. 
Often, the household would also have to renew their eligibility through separate and 
redundant processes. 

While these approaches to service delivery still exist, they are no longer the norm. 
States have worked very hard to break down the silos and redundant administrative 
systems among programs. They have been motivated by several reasons: 

• As a result of the recent downturn, millions more families have lost income or 
are now out of work altogether. And many of these families have turned to their 
state governments for help through programs like unemployment insurance, 
SNAP, and health coverage. In addition, more people are eligible for health cov- 
erage through Medicaid and the Children’s Health Insurance Program (CHIP) 
because of the Affordable Care Act (ACA). But states haven’t had more re- 
sources to deal with the increased demand. To the contrary, human services of- 
fices’ budgets and staff were cut as millions more people have walked through 
the doors. Despite these incredibly trying circumstances, states have managed 
to serve these new families in need, and several states have actually improved 
their service delivery through the downturn. 

• Technology offers new opportunities. In a paper-bound system, it was often hard 
or administratively burdensome to share information across programs. Now 
many states have new options to work quickly. For example, today most states 
use document imaging systems as a means to save and file household 
verifications. They also offer call centers where clients can call and easily report 
a change in their situation and need for benefits. This technology can make it 
easier for participants and for state caseworkers to update multiple programs 
for new information about household circumstances.® 

• Finding effective ways to leverage state resources to achieve more is in the 
states’ interest. When state agencies spend less staff time on processing eligi- 
bility, they can redeploy those resources to more important tasks like con- 
necting families to work and supporting families who need more intensive sup- 
ports. 

• Making it easier for eligible low-income families and seniors to access all of the 
benefits for which they are eligible helps states’ struggling citizens. Making 
sure that eligible individuals can access the help that they need will help to en- 
sure their financial stability. Many states believe that families can better spend 
their time looking for work (and sta3dng in work) as well as address other fam- 
ily needs when they are not constantly at the local human services office stand- 
ing in line and filling out redundant forms. As the body of evidence regarding 
the long term benefits of key health and human services programs emerge, it 
becomes even more compelling to connect eligible families and individuals to a 
package of these supports. 

SNAP’s Role in Cross-Program Coordination Efforts 

SNAP has played a major role in these efforts. Federal, state, and local policy- 
makers who operate other programs appreciate many of SNAP’s features that I de- 
scribed earlier. They understand SNAP’s significant role in the broader health and 
human services world. Some of the key contexts that state and local leaders consider 
as they assess SNAP’s role in their broader systems: 

• Individuals eligible for SNAP have relatively low income. As a result, 
they are often eligible for other Federal and state benefits. For example, in vir- 


®For more information on how states are leveraging new technology with respect to health 
and human services programs, including SNAP, see “GAINING GROUND: A Guide to Facili- 
tating Technology Innovation in Human Services,” by Freedman Consulting, http:! ! 
tfreedmanconsultitig.com I documents / GainingGround_FINAL.pdf. 
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tually all cases, children who participate in SNAP will also he financially eligi- 
ble for health coverage under Medicaid. And, for programs where states set the 
income eligibility rules such as child care subsidies and the low-income heating 
and energy assistance program (LIHEAP), SNAP participants typically have in- 
comes well below the eligibility limits established by states. To be sure, SNAP 
participants will not necessarily qualify for these benefits. Some programs such 
as WIC or child care have additional non-financial eligibility criteria. In other 
cases, the programs do not receive sufficient funding to provide services or bene- 
fits to all those who qualify. Nevertheless, given that a large number of very 
low-income people participate in SNAP, it is a logical program to consider for 
basic coordination purposes. 

• States co-administer SNAP with other major health and human serv- 
ices programs. According to USDA’s most recent State Options Report from 
2012, more than 40 states co-administer SNAP and Medicaid.'^ Even more 
states co-administer SNAP and cash assistance under TANF. In addition, many 
of the agencies that administer SNAP also administer other human services 
programs such as child care, LIHEAP, job training programs as well as state 
and local services targeted at low-income people. This means that SNAP co-ex- 
ists with other programs in state computer systems, within state policy manu- 
als, in staff trainings, and on forms and notices. Finding efficient ways to co- 
ordinate the administration of these programs makes solid operational sense 
from a state and local perspective. 

States seek new approaches to be more efficient and effective in their busi- 
ness operations and administrative costs. As the state human services agencies 
build computer systems, train staff, and build business operations to screen and 
enroll eligible low-income people into the array of programs that they offer, they 
look to solicit information from applicants once to assess their eligibility for the 
programs and services that the agency provides. 

• SNAP rigorously assesses eligibility. As noted above, SNAP does a very 
thorough review of a household’s eligibility. SNAP state agencies are required 
to verify household circumstances through paper documentation and third-party 
data matches. Overall, the assessment required under Federal law for SNAP far 
exceeds the requirements laid out in any other program. SNAP demands that 
states have relatively sophisticated means to process eligibility and verify a 
household’s circumstances. The quality and caliber of SNAP eligibility assess- 
ments is well understood within the health and human services arena. Not only 
can other programs rely upon the quality of SNAP’s eligibility findings, in many 
cases, using information that has been verified by SNAP will increase the integ- 
rity of the program importing the information. 

Despite its strengths, SNAP isn’t a perfect partner. SNAP is a complex program 
with exacting Federal standards. Because SNAP is a program of last resort and its 
benefits are fully financed by the Federal Government, the program rules target 
benefits to the neediest households with a very detailed current picture of their situ- 
ation. Federal rules require quite a bit from households and states to ensure that 
the determination of eligibility is accurate and fair. As a result, SNAP’s complicated 
rules exceed what other programs require or desire. States do not typically wish to 
import all of SNAP’s rules into other programs. Instead, they find that they can im- 
port individual findings from SNAP, such as an income calculation, to other pro- 
grams. 


"^See program integration table on page 23 http: ! I www.fns.usda.gov I sites ! default ! files 1 10- 
State J3ptions.pdf . 
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Examples of Cross-Program Coordination 

Figure 9 

Many Children Likely Eligible for SNAP and Medieaid/CHIP Fail To Re- 
eeive One Or Both Supports (2011) 

Receive SNAP and Medicaid/CHIP 
63% 

Receive Mediraid/CHIP only 

17 % 

Receive SNAP Only 
8 % 

Receive Neither 

11 % 


Note: Program participation among citizen children with family income 
below the poverty level and no reported health insurance. The data should 
be viewed with caution. See footnote 11. 

Source: CBPP analysis of a Survey of Income and Program Participation. 

One of our current efforts to support states’ efforts to improve program integra- 
tion is through the Work Support Strategies (WSS) Initiative. The WSS Initiative 
is a foundation-supported effort led by the Center for Law and Social Policy and the 
Urban Institute. The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities leads the technical as- 
sistance effort to states. The project is motivated by the value public benefit pro- 
grams can provide to working families and the belief that the states and localities 
administering these programs can improve how eligible families access and retain 
these benefits. Under the project, core work support programs are defined as SNAP, 
health coverage, and child care.® 

Many eligible people, particularly in working families, do not participate in the 
core work supports for which they are eligible. In some instances, this is simply due 
to limited funding for the service. For example, although earning a low income 
makes many workers eligible for child care and housing assistance, only a small 
share are able to participate in these programs because of capped Federal funding. 
The U.S. Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) estimates that Federal 
funding for child care subsidies served fewer than 20 percent of potentially eligible 
families in 2009.® 

Also, families often miss out on programs that do, in fact, have sufficient funding 
to enroll all eligible people. For example, USDA estimates that SNAP served only 
68 percent of people in eligible working families in 2011. The Urban Institute found 
that four million children who had no health insurance in 2011 were eligible for 
Medicaid or CHIP.i® Data from national surveys confirm that children who are like- 
ly eligible for SNAP and Medicaid are not always enrolled in both. Virtually all U.S. 
citizen children in families whose annual income is at or below poverty and who do 
not report having health coverage should be eligible for both Medicaid/CHIP and 



®For more information about WSS, see: http: II www.urban.org ! worksupport ! . 

® “Estimates of Child Care Eligibility and Receipt for Fiscal Year 2009,” U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services, Office of the Assistant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation, Au- 
gust 2012, http:! I aspe.hhs.gov I hsp 1 12 1 childcareeligibility I ib.cfm. 

“Medicaid/CHIP Participation Rates Among Children: An Update,” Urban Institute, Sep- 
tember 2013, http:! I www.urban.org I uploadedpdf 1 412901-%20Medicaid-CHIP-Participation- 
Rates-Among-Children-An-Update.pdf. 
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SNAP. Figure 9 shows that nearly 40 percent of children likely to he eligible for 
both SNAP and health coverage are not receiving both programs. 

Our WSS grantee states (Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, North Carolina, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina) have taken on the challenge of creating and implementing a 
plan to streamline, integrate, and improve the provision of work support benefits 
through their SNAP, Medicaid, and child care programs. Each state committed to 
the goal of increasing enrollment by eligible people in these core work support pro- 
grams. While most states hope their efforts will also reduce the burden on case- 
workers and administrative costs in these systems, all are motivated to improve the 
lives of the families they serve. These states are undertaking this work at an excit- 
ing time. The ACA changed the way that states must assess Medicaid eligibility, 
requiring states to rework their old eligibility rules. In addition, the ACA sets new 
standards for customer service and the means of doing eligibility determinations, 
which has required many states to upgrade their technology and offer new services 
such as online applications and phone service. As states implement these important 
changes and upgrades in Medicaid, they are actively looking for ways to leverage 
improvements in their overall systems. 

Illinois Health and Human Services Secretary Michele Saddler outlined the 
state’s transformation of several key programs — like SNAP (food stamps), Medicaid, 
and child care — to help low-income families keep and maintain jobs in a hearing be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee last summer. Illinois is simplifying and align- 
ing policies across programs and investing in new technology to make it easier for 
families to apply and easier for the state to verify their information. As Saddler ex- 
plained: 

“When I began, our benefit delivery system was broken. Families had to apply 
multiple times to get the assistance their family desperately needed. They had 
to take hours or even days off of work to sit in a local office to get help, poten- 
tially losing the very work we encourage. Our focus has been on finding and cre- 
ating efficiencies in this system, seeking a better environment for customers and 
staff. A more efficient and accessible system leads to greater stability for families 
and ultimately saves the government future costs of benefits and administra- 
tion.”'^^ 

Through both our everyday work with states and the WSS Initiative, we have ob- 
served many ways other programs can use SNAP to streamline their own adminis- 
trative processes as well as improve the client experience. 

• States and other program operators have implemented the federally 
mandated connections between SNAP and other programs. Congress has 
made the determination that, in some cases, enrollment in SNAP is sufficient 
evidence of financial eligibility for another program. For example, all children 
who participate in SNAP are deemed automatically eligible for the free school 
meals program. Pregnant and post-partum women and young children receiving 
SNAP are income eligible for the Special Supplemental Nutrition program for 
Women, Infants, and Children (WIC) although they must still meet the pro- 
gram’s criteria for nutrition risk to qualify. In these cases. Congress deemed 
that school meals and WIC must rely upon the SNAP income determination be- 
cause it is so reliable. Moreover, households who apply for SNAP are self-identi- 


The data for this analysis are from the Census Bureau’s Survey of Income and Program 
Participation (SIPP) for calendar year 2011. We limited the analysis to U.S. citizen children 
with incomes below the Federal poverty level because these individuals are very likely to be eli- 
gible for both Medicaid and SNAP. The data should be interpreted with caution, as the SIPP 
significantly undercounts participation in Medicaid and SNAP. In 2009 the number of children 
reported in the SIPP as receiving SNAP is only about 75 percent of the number of children 
thought to have actually received SNAP based on SNAP administrative data. USDA finds that 
SNAP reaches about 85 percent of eligible children, rather than the 67 percent identified in this 
SIPP analysis. Similarly, the SIPP does not include about Va to 40 percent of the children who 
receive health coverage through Medicaid or CHIP. 

A recent Urban Institute study based on a different national survey (the American Commu- 
nity Survey) found that in 2008 about 15 percent of children without health insurance coverage 
but eligible for Medicaid or CHIP were in households that received SNAP. This difference dem- 
onstrates that while there appear to be significant numbers of families that do not receive all 
the benefits for which they qualify, national survey data have significant limitations which may 
make it difficult to obtain accurate figures. See Genevieve M. Kenney, Victoria Lynch, Allison 
Cook, and Samantha Phong, “Who And Where Are The Children Yet To Enroll In Medicaid And 
The Children’s Health Insurance Program?” Health Affairs, October 2010, vol. 29 no. 10, 1920- 
1929. 

12 Secretary Michelle Saddler’s testimony before the House Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Human Resources, July 31, 2013, see: http:llwaysandmeans.house.govl 
uploadedfiles I micheUe_saddler_testimonyJir073113.pdf. 
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fying themselves as needing food assistance. Connecting these children and 
pregnant women to other programs that could help meet their nutrition needs 
is a sensible approach. 

The new Work Opportunity Investment Act will allow individuals who partici- 
pate in SNAP (among other programs) to be automatically determined to meet 
the income requirements for services. Other Federal programs, such as Federal 
Financial Student Aid programs, allow applicants to skip certain portions of 
their needs assessments if the applicant or his or her family participate in 
SNAP. Program participation is considered a sufficient indication of financial 
need under the programs’ eligibility rules. 

• States and local governments use SNAP enrollment and information 
where they have the flexibility to set the rules. States can set the income 
eligibility guidelines for certain programs such as child care assistance through 
the Child Care Development Block Grant (CCDF) and energy assistance 
through LIHEAP. If states establish income eligibility rules equal to or above 
the SNAP income eligibility limits, they can then use a household’s enrollment 
in SNAP as sufficient evidence that the family meets the program’s income eli- 
gibility limits. 

Idaho, for example, recently raised its CCDF income eligibility to 130 percent 
of the Federal poverty line, and indexed it to rise with inflation — thus, aligning 
the cutoff with SNAP and ensuring that the alignment would stay in force over 
time.'^'^ Programs like child care subsidies and LIHEAP are often run by local 
community action agencies that do not have the resources to invest in sophisti- 
cated computer eligibility systems with built-in third-party data checks. By 
using SNAP’s income determination, states ensure a high-quality, accurate as- 
sessment of need. Other entities that target their resources to low-income indi- 
viduals or households also use SNAP enrollment as evidence of need. For exam- 
ple, school districts may elect to waive school fees for individuals who partici- 
pate in SNAP. 

It’s worth noting again that importing a SNAP income eligibility determina- 
tion does not necessarily qualify an individual for other programs’ benefits. 
Often there will be other eligibility criteria and most human services programs 
do not have funding to meet demand. 

States coordinate eligibility and enrollment processes with SNAP to eliminate 
redundant requests. Where states cannot or do not wish to align other pro- 
grams’ income eligibility rules with SNAP {e.g., states often set much higher in- 
come eligibility guidelines for child care subsidies because they wish to provide 
child care subsidies to low- and moderate-income households), they may seek to 
coordinate or to align the processes by which they determine that applicants are 
eligible. Approximately Va of states package SNAP online applications with at 
least four other programs. This means that people seeking more than one form 
of assistance only need to fill out a single application. Similarly, workers need 
to process only one application and the supporting verification. 

Income verification is another area where the eligibility rules might differ but 
states could align the process. For example, one program might ask for the four 
most recent weeks of income while another asks for the last 30 days of income 
and a third asks for monthly income. Instead, a state might choose to set a dif- 
ferent income eligibility limit for SNAP and another program but use the same 
income verification standards against which they measure eligibility. Because 
SNAP is often the most significant program in terms of size and paperwork and 
verification demands as well as quality control reviews, states often align other 
programs to its standards. New Hampshire and Oklahoma are two states that 
have standardized the types of verification they seek from families applying for 
both SNAP and child care.^® 

States can also use verified data in the SNAP record to support eli^bility de- 
termination and redeterminations in other programs such as Medicaid or child 
care. This approach, often called an ex-parte review, allows families’ benefits in 
other programs to be proactively renewed using current information from an- 
other program such as SNAP. The agency looks at other systems before seeking 
any information from the client at renewal. If a child care worker, for example, 
checked if a family was enrolled in SNAP, they could use SNAP data to renew 
income eligibility for child care benefits and would need to gather only the addi- 


“Confronting the Child Care Eligibility Maze: Simplifying and Aligning with Other Work 
Supports”, by Gina Adams and Hannah Matthews, December 2013, p. 31, httpilj 
www.urban.org I UploadedPDF 1 412971-confronting-the-child-care.pdf . 

^^Ibid, p. 38. 
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tional relevant information on work status or other unique child care eligibility 
elements.!® 

To he sure, perfect alignment is rarely achieved and often is not desirable. First, 
SNAP’s rules do differ from other programs’. The SNAP household definition is 
based on which group of individuals living together purchase and prepare food to- 
gether. This understandably differs from which group of individuals could be ex- 
pected to contribute to the health care costs of others. Moreover, SNAP’s eligibility 
standards are rigorous. Households are required to provide extensive documentation 
of their circumstances, participate in an eligibility interview, report significant 
change in their circumstances as they arise, and have their eligibility reassessed on 
a regular basis. Other programs do not have the necessary administrative funding 
to pursue such an approach, nor would it be appropriate for them to do so given 
their structure and design. 

As states work to better coordinate their systems, they are discovering that there 
is often far more flexibility in Federal programs to align and coordinate, or cross- 
leverage, information than they thought. Often disconnects are the result of their 
own making or a lack of understanding of the flexibility given to them by the Fed- 
eral Government. Other times, differences between programs are by design and 
originate from the programs’ different goals, as described above in the household 
definition example. And, there are times when states discover differences between 
programs that raise reasonably questions. For example, several states have asked 
if they can use employer records to verify household income via states’ unemploy- 
ment records for households with stable circumstances. Medicaid allows and encour- 
ages states to use third party data matches to verify income even if the information 
is a little dated. SNAP historically has required current information even from 
households with very stable employment arrangements. In such a case, the Federal 
Government will permit waivers from Federal SNAP requirements to test whether 
allowing SNAP to use other programs’ rules is appropriate and cost effective. And 
USDA and HHS are soliciting additional ideas from states where sensible alignment 
opportunities exist. 

Looking Ahead: SNAP’s Relationship to Other Assistance Programs 

I appreciate the Subcommittee’s effort to delve into the relationship between 
SNAP and other Federal assistance programs. SNAP plays a major role in the 
broader arena of health and human services programs. It is both responsive to and 
has a significant impact on many programs outside of the Committee’s jurisdiction. 
I hope that my testimony has given you some sense of how your work influences 
other programs through SNAP. The state agencies and SNAP caseworkers that op- 
erate and implement SNAP must think about the program in the context of the 
health and human services systems they are running. It’s helpful to consider 
SNAP’s environment and program operators’ perspectives as we strive to improve 
the program and further its positive impact on struggling individuals and families. 

There can be a tension between remaining true to SNAP’s goals of addressing food 
insecurity and hunger and harmonizing and coordinating SNAP policies with other 
Federal assistance programs. If SNAP aligned perfectly with other programs, it 
would no longer be SnAP. Many of its unique features are by design and contribute 
to its success. As you consider options to improve coordination, it is important that 
those proposals not undermine SNAP’s strengths as a food assistance program tar- 
geted to individuals and families with the least ability to purchase food. Proposals 
to sweep away some of SNAP’s key features or that would shift benefits away from 
food assistance to other purposes run afoul of the program’s goals and proven suc- 
cess. 

Section 4016 of the 2014 Farm Bill is an example of a positive policy change to 
help harmonize SNAP with other programs. That provision requires that USDA 
work with other Federal agencies to create data exchange standards consistent with 
other Federal assistance programs. This will facilitate the ability of programs (and 
Federal and state governments) to share data across programs. Such standardiza- 
tion is expected to help improve program integrity and to improve our ability to as- 
sess program performance. 

USDA can do more to assist states’ efforts to administer SNAP as part of the larg- 
er health and human services system. First and foremost, USDA’s oversight and 
policy development would be strengthened if its staff developed more expertise in 
other Federal assistance programs. When SNAP policy is inconsistent with other 
major programs such as Medicaid, it would be helpful for USDA to be aware of 
those differences and to flag them for states. (The same holds true for HHS.) State 


i®/6id, p. 40. 
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and local governments, even individual caseworkers, ought not to be left on their 
own to disentangle differing Federal rules and regulations. It seems reasonable for 
the Federal agencies to navigate what we ask their state counterparts to manage. 
That having been said, USDA has taken steps to engage SNAP agencies in a con- 
versation about how the recent changes in Medicaid could be affecting SNAP oper- 
ations at the local level. They can do more here, and I encourage them to do so. 

As states undertake innovative and effective cross-program coordination efforts, 
we ought to seek to share those best practices across states. The Work Support 
Strategies Initiative offers such an opportunity and we plan to do more dissemina- 
tion about the project in the coming year. 

I also believe that the Federal Government could do more to assess how well Fed- 
eral and state agencies are doing with respect to connecting eligible low-income peo- 
ple to the package of key supports for poor children, working families, and seniors 
and people with disabilities. Low-income people will likely fare better if they can 
count on the help of SNAP, health coverage, and other work supports — programs 
that we know work and that improve the long-term outcomes of those who receive 
them. Policymakers need information about how well states connect eligible individ- 
uals to these programs as a whole. We can learn from states that do well and iden- 
tify barriers in Federal rules or local practice that may impede states from com- 
prehensively addressing their residents’ needs. 

Finally, I did not spend time in my testimony on the interaction between SNAP 
and the major Federal entitlements for seniors and people with disabilities — Social 
Security and Medicare. Current SNAP law instructs the Social Security Administra- 
tion (SSA) to inform Social Security and SSI applicants and participants about 
SNAP benefits and streamline the SNAP application process for them. USDA reim- 
burses SSA for these activities. As low-income senior citizens have the lowest SNAP 
participation rates of any demographic group, but very high Social Security and 
Medicare participation rates. I believe that more could be done to assist poor eligible 
seniors to enroll in SNAP at SSA offices. A future oversight hearing or more work 
by USDA to explore how this process could be improved could go a long way to im- 
proving the food security of low-income senior citizens and people with disabilities. 

Conclusion 

SNAP is an efficient and effective program. It alleviates hunger and poverty and 
has positive impacts on the long-term outcomes of those who receive its benefits. 

SNAP is highly targeted, making it very sensitive to the other benefits that fami- 
lies receive. SNAP either counts their income or recognizes households that receive 
benefits from other programs by generally providing less assistance to those families 
than families who do not receive other forms of assistance. 

And, SNAP has exacting standards with respect to eligibility and administrative 
requirements. This makes it a good fit for states to looking to use its findings for 
other programs. Such integration increases efficiency by reducing administrative 
costs and can help eligible families receive the help that they need with fewer trans- 
action costs. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Ms. Dean. Your timing is immacu- 
late. 

Ms. Dean. I practiced. 

The Chairman. The chair would like to remind the Members 
that they will be recognized for questioning in the order of seniority 
for Members who were present at the fall of the gavel, and after 
that Members will be recognized in the order that they arrived. 

And recognizing myself for first questions, I would turn to Ms. 
Squier. And I believe in your testimony the time didn’t allow you 
to get to a point of an exhibit that is in your written testimony. 
That is a directive, dated September 30, 2009, from the USDA Food 
and Nutrition Services. Could you explain that directive and the 
impact that it has had on, let’s say, the policy in New Mexico and 
perhaps other states that you might be aware of? 

Ms. Squier. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman and Members. I have worked 
in many states, five states and the Federal Government. And in 
Texas in 2009 we were told by the Federal Government that we 
would now be acknowledged, not quite rewarded, but acknowledged 
for adding people to the food stamp rolls. This is what USDA FNS 
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wanted us to do. And I did actually attend in New Orleans an 
award ceremony for Texas for adding a number of people to the 
rolls. I was slightly horrified about that. 

We are doing the same thing in New Mexico and I believe every 
other state. And I think that the push — and I will be fair, the push 
has gone through more than one Administration — the push to put 
people on food stamps has caused an incredible rise. And to be ac- 
knowledged by the Federal Government to do so has caused more 
people to join onto the Food Stamp Program. 

The Chairman. And, Ms. Squier, the language that I see in this 
memo says, “We encourage you to continue promoting expanded 
categorical eligibility as a way to increase SNAP participation and 
reduce state workloads.” 

Ms. Squier. Mr. Chairman, that is exactly true. 

The Chairman. That has had a significant impact across the 
country as far as your experience is concerned? 

Ms. Squier. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And, Mr. Doar, you have dealt with large claims 
in a large population state and have noticed actually a significantly 
high degree of professionalism come out of that arena. I think you 
are in the crucible a little harder than many others. And so from 
that standpoint I would ask you, if you had a limited budget to 
work with, with regard to SNAP benefits, and you had to get that 
carved down to something that was manageable, what would be 
your approach with regard to categorical eligibility? Do you have 
any creative things like fingerprints? Any other items you might 
want to discuss that could 

Mr. Doar. Sure. The State of New York, after I left, made the 
decision to accept categorical eligibility with regard to the asset 
test. And I had felt as the City Administrator that that was a mis- 
take, because I felt that it allowed people who had assets that 
could be available to help them in times of need to avoid reporting 
those assets. And we had an experience where we felt, by not in- 
vestigating assets and by not being able to inquire about assets, 
people were more likely, who did have sufficient means and would 
not be eligible for the program based on income, it was easier for 
them to get on the program. 

So that would definitely be something that I would speak about. 
In my testimony, I suggested it should be higher than the asset 
test used to be, but it should not be unlimited assets. 

The Chairman. And with regard to other categorical eligibility, 
with regard to TANF for example? 

Mr. I)OAR. I think that in any program where you say to some- 
one, you are automatically eligible based on the fact that you have 
read a brochure or that you have been given a brochure, it seems 
to me that sends a kind of message that isn’t really the way we 
want our programs to be run. So I wasn’t comfortable with that 
categorizing. But the thing I was most concerned about was the 
asset test. 

We did have finger imaging as an effort to protect against dupli- 
cate benefit issuances. Mayor Bloomberg felt very strongly that it 
was an effective measure. It was an effective measure in New York 
City. We still have it for welfare applicants for TANF. But Gov- 
ernor Cuomo, under some pressure from the Federal Government, 
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decided that we could no longer do that. And it wasn’t so much 
that we caught people as much as we deterred people from apply- 
ing for benefits in multiple jurisdictions. 

The Chairman. What if we went down a path that might be a 
block grant on a per capita basis or perhaps a cost-share so the 
states had some skin in the game? 

Mr. Doar. Well, one of the characteristics is that given the cur- 
rent benefit levels, a block grant of SNAP calculated based on the 
current benefit amounts going out to states would be quite high. 
So if the country is heading into a stronger recovery where the 
need for these sorts of benefits was reduced, the states would have 
dollars freed up and they should be required to spend it on social 
services programs, but they could spend more effectively than a sti- 
pend for food. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Doar. I thank the witnesses. And 
now I turn to Ranking Member Fudge for her questioning. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. But because I know the 
time is fleeting and we do have another series of votes, I am going 
to yield at this point to Mr. McGovern and I will ask my questions 
at the end. 

Mr. McGovern. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
Ranking Member. 

I just want to make sure that we understand the context here 
before I go into my comments or my questions. I mean, we live in 
a country where there are 50 million people who are hungry or food 
insecure. Close to 17 million of them are kids. So we have a real 
issue here with people living in the United States, the richest coun- 
try in the history of the world, that are vulnerable and need some 
support. 

And, Ms. Squier, when you said that people who have millions 
of dollars in the bank are eligible for SNAP, if that is the case in 
New Mexico someone ought to be fired, because that is not the case 
anyplace else. I don’t know too many millionaires who are dying to 
get on SNAP. I don’t know why they would. The average benefit 
is about $1.40 per meal, per day. So it is not something that I 
think people aspire to. 

In terms of categorical eligibility, we all ought to keep in mind 
that this was a conservative idea proposed about by John Kasich 
as a way to reduce some of the costs to states and to make it easi- 
er, quite frankly, for people who are eligible for a variety of pro- 
grams to be able to get them. Being poor is hard work, and some- 
times it is a bureaucratic maze to be able to find out what you are 
eligible for. So this was supposed to streamline the process. 

So before we throw categorical eligibility out the window, let’s 
understand what it is about. And I will yield to Ms. Dean for a 
comment. 

Ms. Dean. I just want to throw in a few of the facts about cat- 
egorical eligibility. I think there has just been a little too much 
rhetoric. 

This Committee considered repealing categorical eligibility over 
the last year or 2, and the estimate that CBO gave you showed 
that it would reduce baseline spending and remove people from the 
program equal to about two percent. So there is no way that cat- 
egorical eligibility is the cause or the fuel for caseload growth. 
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I think another important thing to point out is while states 
under the option have the flexibility to adopt a less restrictive 
gross income test, meaning relaxing the rule of about $2,200 a 
month gross income for a family of three, to slightly higher so that 
a working mom paying a huge amount of her income in rent and 
child care may qualify. However, she still has to go through a rig- 
orous assessment of eligibility and qualify after her disposable in- 
come is counted. 

Mr. McGovern. I appreciate you for clarifying that. 

And, Mr. Doar, I agree with you. This is not a perfect program, 
and I think we need to look at ways to better help people transition 
from poverty into independence. 

I think the benefit is, in my opinion, not generous enough. People 
who are on SNAP usually end up in food banks because it is not 
this overly generous benefit. 

The majority of people who are able to work actually do work. 
I am going to give you an example. I spent a night at a homeless 
shelter in Worcester, Massachusetts, about a month ago, a family 
homeless shelter. The majority of adults in that homeless shelter 
worked. They were making minimum wage, just enough so their 
benefits began to get cut, they hit this cliff, but not enough to put 
a downpayment on an apartment and afford to pay rent in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. So maybe we ought to be talking about making 
work pay a little bit better and maybe increase the minimum wage. 

From 2009 to 2014, the cost of milk increased by 17 percent, but 
the minimum wage hasn’t changed. From 2009 to 2014, the cost of 
eggs increased 23 percent, but the minimum wage hasn’t changed. 
So, I mean, part of what we ought to be talking about, as well as 
kind of streamlining the program, is making sure that people are 
getting an adequate benefit to put nutritious food on the table for 
their families. 

And I am curious, there has been some criticism of some large 
employers who pay their workers low wages knowing that even 
full-time employees will qualify for SNAP. Does anyone have an 
opinion on this? Is the Federal Government subsidizing SNAP? 

Mr. Doar. Well, I would just address a couple of questions about 
this rigorous application process. The SNAP application process 
has changed a lot in the last 10 years. And to the extent that it 
is not quite the number of rules, the number of recertification peri- 
ods, the ability to do interviews, not face to face, but over the 
phone or over the Internet, have made the process much easier to 
be accurate. 

So if you don’t have a lot of rules that you have to follow in order 
to be sure you are giving benefits to people who are really eligible, 
then it is easier not to break any of those rules. So I want to cau- 
tion you, I was proud of our QC record in New York City and New 
York State as well, but some of it came because the job got easier, 
because the rules were lessened and reduced. 

Mr. McGovern. Yes, just one final thing. As a Member of Con- 
gress who does a lot of casework, a lot of people who fall on hard 
times end up coming to us because they can’t quite figure out the 
system. So maybe it has gotten easier, but I will just tell you that 
it is not easy for a lot of poor families when they find out that 
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someone has lost a job and they can’t afford their rent or they can’t 
afford to pay their heating bill. 

Mr. Doar. There is a balance, there needs to be a balance. 

Mr. McGovern. It is a balance, and I think we ought to strike 
that balance. I just worry about the fact that when we talk about 
these issues, sometimes we end of demonizing these people — and I 
am not saying you are, I am not saying you are, at all — but some- 
times we end up demonizing people who are poor, who desperately 
do not want to be poor, and who are working. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s yielded time has expired. You 
will be allowed, though, to answer the question, Mr. Doar. 

Mr. Doar. We expanded benefits during the time that I served 
both at the state and city, maybe greater than any other constitu- 
ency. I believed in helping people. But the purpose was to help peo- 
ple who also could get into work. And often what we found is that 
people were not reporting earnings when we expected they would, 
and that is a problem that we have to address. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady’s yielded time has expired. 

I turn now to the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scott. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And before I get into my 
questions, I want to say thank to you a group back home in the 
district that I represent in Thomasville and Valdosta; they are also 
in Albany and Douglas. It is the Second Harvest Food Bank, 13,000 
square miles, 30 counties that they operate in where they take the 
vegetables and the bread and the other things from grocers who 
maybe aren’t quite up to standard for selling and make sure that 
they are able to help get that to many of the people who need it 
the most in our district. 

As we talk about this issue, there are a lot of people out there 
who are trying to resolve this issue for Americans across the coun- 
try, and it is a serious issue. And, Mr. McGovern, I certainly appre- 
ciate your passion for it. I know we differ on some ideas of how to 
resolve it, but I do agree with you that there are people out there 
that need the help, and there are a lot of people that are out there 
working to help them. And I do appreciate your passion on it. 

The reason, as we talk about the two percent, if you will, wheth- 
er it is two percent or five percent, the challenge we have right now 
to me is the integrity of the system. And when you allow the integ- 
rity to start to slide through, whether it is categorical eligibility or 
whether it is turning your head and looking the other way, and I 
would suggest that even with the states, some of the states, what 
they are doing is essentially state-sanctioned gaming of the system, 
then any of the programs lose support of the American citizen, and 
that is where we have the problem. 

And whether it is one percent fraud or two percent fraud or ten 
percent fraud, we have a responsibility to address that fraud, be- 
cause if we don’t, then in the end we will be able to serve fewer 
people and the money doesn’t go to the people who actually need 
it the most. 

So again, I want to say thank you to Second Harvest Food Bank 
who I have the privilege of representing, who does a great job of 
getting quality food at a tremendously reduced price to the people 
who need it throughout three Congressional districts in the State 
of Georgia, one of which is mine. 
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With that said, I want to move to the integrity of the system, if 
you will. Ms. Squier, as we talk about the difference in state and 
Federal requirements for the system, do you believe that the states 
have a better chance of putting the integrity in the system or do 
you think that the Federal Government would do a better job of 
putting integrity into the system? 

Ms. Squier. Mr. Chairman, Representative, I believe the 
states 

The Chairman. Your microphone. 

Ms. Squier. We have shown with the TANF program what the 
states can do, a hugely successful program. And while I know you 
don’t want to dwell on this fact, one of the things we can do in the 
Food Stamp Program is what we did in the TANF program, and 
that is have a work requirement for those who are not already 
working. Because I do understand that you have poor out there 
that are working and struggling every day. 

But the able-bodied — I am not talking about disabled people or 
older people — able-bodied people with an able mind have risen that 
are now getting food stamps. And there is a reason for that, and 
that is because we have made it so easy. And I would like to see 
the states run programs that fit for them specifically. 

Mr. Scott. Would any of the other of you like to comment on 
that briefly? 

Ms. Dean. I think that what we have right now is a strong part- 
nership, Federal oversight for a national problem, which is hunger 
in America. People are not different, they are hungry in Kentucky 
versus Texas versus Washington. Having a national nutrition 
standard is crucial, the rules and the rigor with which you. Con- 
gress, establish for the program that states then operate. 

I think states by and large do a terrific job. Can we hold them 
to a higher standard, push them to do better and more? Absolutely, 
both with respect to integrity and serving all eligible people. But 
it has been a very successful partnership to date. 

Mr. Doar. I think that we have been doing this for a long time 
this way, and I think that there is room for experimentation and 
testing of different approaches in which states could experiment 
using the food stamp benefits or the funding provided by food 
stamps to run a program that encouraged work more and provided 
assistance equally as effectively. 

Mr. Scott. I certainly support the work requirement. 

If I can, Mr. Chairman, I know my time has expired. I have one 
other organization in Georgia, a group called Manna, that has done 
a wonderful job in helping alleviate hunger and malnutrition 
throughout the world, Fitzgerald, Georgia. They take the good 
Georgia peanuts and they mix it with vitamins and it is provided 
for children around the world. And they have done an excellent job, 
and I want to say thank you to the people there for what they have 
done. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman. The gentleman yields 
back. And I remind the panel that we are expecting votes in about 
10 minutes, which means we might have 20 minutes at the outside. 
And I appreciate your cooperation. 

I recognize Ms. Lujan Grisham for her 5 minutes. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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And welcome, Ms. Squier. And I am really going to focus on New 
Mexico, and I wish we were doing that in a way, because we are 
proud of what is going on in New Mexico. And I will repeat this 
again in my testimony and my question, hut we are now the most 
food insecure for children in the country and nearly the most food 
insecure for adults in the country. 

So as we talk about partnerships, the role for Federal oversight, 
and given that I have been in a state cabinet, it is a hard job, as 
Ms. Squier will attest to. But, in fact, our Human Services Depart- 
ment had questioned and actually had a judge require that they do 
things differently in terms of many of their benefit programs, 
which is why you absolutely need a partnership. 

And I really appreciate that you are here because I do think we 
need to have reform conversations, to think about proactive ways 
to make these programs more stable for the future. I know that you 
haven’t been doing that in New Mexico and you are not working 
and won’t testify before the New Mexico Legislature. So I am really 
honored that you are willing to come before us today. 

Now, you are part of a thing called the Secretary’s Innovation 
Group, and it recommends that SNAP be converted to a fixed allo- 
cation with work requirements, 30 hours per week being the family 
norm. 

I think every New Mexican would love that every able-bodied 
adult would have meaningful employment, but let’s be mindful 
about the conditions around the country and let’s talk about New 
Mexico. We are ranked 48th for job growth among the states. Albu- 
querque, which is the heart of my district, is in a double-dip reces- 
sion, the only community in the country in that situation, we lost 
2,700 jobs over the last year. 

As I said, we have the highest rate of food insecurity, 31 percent 
for children. 

So bearing in mind that New Mexico has these challenges that 
our residents face, I am trying to understand exactly what you are 
proposing. When there aren’t enough jobs to go around, do we tell 
these kids and these families, “I am sorry, you will be hungry”? Be- 
cause with a 31 percent rate, it looks to me that is exactly what 
would be said with a mandatory work program. 

Ms. Squier, how do we reconcile that? 

Ms. Squier. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, Representative. 
And I, too, would like to brag a little bit about New Mexico because 
we are number one in the nation on the School Breakfast Program. 
And we have also instituted School Breakfast After the Bell. We do 
school lunches. And now we are introducing 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. But those don’t require work programs. 

Ms. Squier. And, no, they don’t. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. So let’s focus on the work requirements. 
And, in fact, I would disagree with you about the efforts in school 
nutrition, which have also been under severe and consistent criti- 
cism. 

So talk to me about how people are going to get jobs in states 
like New Mexico. And, given your proposal, just how would that 
work to take the 31 percent of kids who are hungry and make them 
not hungry? 
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Ms. Squier. Well, Mr. Chairman, Representative, I would dis- 
agree with you a little bit about the jobs that are out there. What 
I am doing right now is running a program in a little part of the 
state called Hobbs. And it was a pizza delivery, Domino’s, and they 
needed people to work, and they couldn’t get them. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. Because Hobbs has a huge oil and gas 
boom, Ms. Squier, with so many high-paying jobs, six-figure in- 
comes for people who are doing custodial work and driving trucks. 
So let’s just focus on 

Ms. Squier. They couldn’t get them because the people couldn’t 
pass the drug test. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I am going to go on to something else, Ms. 
Squier. In New Mexico, you have managed to cut TANF benefits 
and reduce the number of participants in the program by 35 per- 
cent. Seems to me you have plenty of flexibility. You have also 
slowed enrollment in what used to be a model SNAP program to 
the point where 10,000 people are caught in a backlog waiting to 
receive benefits. 

When we add that backlog to the other programs, there are at 
least 30,000 people that are waiting for months to receive emer- 
gency assistance. This became so urgent that in May a Federal 
judge ruled that the New Mexico Human Services Department was 
failing in its obligation to provide timely services and ordered the 
Department to remove systemic and programmatic barriers and 
process applications immediately. 

Again, it seems to me that you have found many ways to have 
flexibility in the programs and make it difficult to enroll and to 
reach as few people as possible. I think it is important that this 
Committee be clear that when we talk about flexibility and reform, 
and it sounds like it is a good thing, but in reality it could mean 
kicking off the very people we are trying to protect. We need to find 
reforms that really target that population. 

And I would like to ask, yes or no, that if Congress were to adopt 
your recommendations, would we — would I expect to see even big- 
ger backlogs in the State of New Mexico? 

Ms. Squier. There are no current backlogs, ma’am. And you are 
right that there was a backlog, and that is because the Affordable 
Care Act and the Federal Government sent incomplete files to us. 
So we had extra work to do to the tune of about 30,000 of them 
a month. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I completely disagree with you about that. 
But in any event, I raise these issues to point out that the partner- 
ship is important. New Mexico had a model SNAP program. It does 
not today. And that making sure that we have a balanced ap- 
proach, Mr. Chairman, I think is an effective way forward. 

[The clarifying information submitted is located on p. 59.] 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I yield back. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. 

And anticipating no regional disagreement between the Ohio 
Members, I would turn to the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Gibbs. 

Mr. Gibbs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to say that these programs are impor- 
tant and everybody that needs help should get the help. And I am 
pleased to say that in the recent farm bill we passed we did in- 
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crease the funding for food banks. I think, as Mr. Scott talked 
about earlier, food banks play a really big role and prevent a lot 
of food from going to waste to help the needy. 

But first, Mr. I)oar, and the whole panel, cited statistics how par- 
ticipation in SNAP has increased and even during the economic cy- 
cles it doesn’t go like this anymore, it just keeps going like this, 
up. And of course that could be, I guess, we are in a stagnant econ- 
omy, part-time work and low-income jobs, and that is another issue 
for another day, I guess. But I think we do need to make sure we 
protect taxpayers’ interests. And there are nearly 50 million people 
on the SNAP program now. And you mentioned, Mr. Dear, that 
some are working off the books. Some refuse to work. 

Do you have any idea what percentage of people on SNAP might 
be totally not eligible? 

Mr. Doar. Well, this is a hard number to get at, and we need 
to continue to work on it, because it is not reported exactly the way 
you would expect it to be. Because when someone applies for 
SNAP, they answer questions concerning whatever income is in 
their household. And one question is, do you have earnings? And 
so we should know how many people who are not disabled, not el- 
derly, and not children are getting SNAP but don’t report any earn- 
ings. 

And in my testimony, I have estimated what we think it is, and 
it has grown. And so it is a large number. And I know that in my 
experience in New York City that there were people — and I don’t 
have a number, it needs further study — who were receiving Med- 
icaid and SNAP and working in good fashion except in a way that 
was off the books. 

Mr. Gibbs. So you are saying it is a significant number? 

Mr. Doar. It is an issue. There isn’t any question. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. To follow that a little bit, what was the aver- 
age time — this is to the panel, not just to Mr. Doar — of people 
being on SNAP in the past and maybe today? Has that changed? 
Is it the average time? What is the average time? 

Mr. Doar. I don’t have that. 

Ms. Dean. The latest study was from about 10 years ago. The 
median length of stay at the time was 10 months; for workers, it 
was shorter, about 8 months; and for seniors, for example, with 
fixed incomes, longer, 12 to 24 months. 

Mr. Doar. And I would just point out that 10 years ago is a long 
time in the change of the SNAP program. 

Ms. Dean. No, without a doubt. But that is the most recent 
available data. 

Mr. Gibbs. Okay. On this categorical eligibility, does that help 
people get off SNAP programs? I mean, does it work the other way? 
We have heard so much discussion about if you qualify for LIHEAP 
and these other programs, you qualify for food stamps, my under- 
standing. Now, if you fall off of one of the other programs, would 
they come in and look and see if you still qualify for food stamps? 
How does that mechanism work? 

Mr. Doar. Do you want to address that? 

Ms. Dean. Well, just to say, the reasons governors or State Com- 
missioners adopted the option, for example, was to help stabilize 
working families. We have working families just above the income 
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cutoff in SNAP — which again, for a family of three is a little over 
$2,100 a month, who might be paying quite a bit of their income 
for rent and child care — and wanted to offer them the help of food 
assistance because after we looked at their budgets, their dispos- 
able income, they couldn’t afford a basic diet for their kids. 

So with that added help, does it help keep them in their job? 
That was the theory of change of these governors. 

Just again to reiterate, they still had to come in and go through 
a thorough assessment of eligibility. What categorical eligibility al- 
lows is a relaxing of the gross income rule or the asset test. It does 
not automatically qualify someone for the benefit. They still have 
to be determined eligible. 

Mr. Gibbs. Just another question to the panel. In the Agricul- 
tural Act of 2014 that we passed, are there incentives in there to 
help people to get off SNAP to go to work? 

Mr. Doar. That question you are raising is an interesting one in 
terms of the pressures and forces of the program from either the 
Federal Government or the state. I don’t, in 18 years of being in 
the program, I don’t sense that there was ever some sort of desire 
to help people get off. There certainly was a great desire to help 
people get on who were eligible. But SNAP is not a program that 
focuses on working so that benefits are no longer needed, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Gibbs. It sure seems like, what you just said, that a signifi- 
cant amount of people that are receiving SNAP benefits can work — 
or refuse to work. 

Mr. Doar. Well, I am not so sure about refuse to work. They are 
not being asked. Remember, in the TANF program we have set up 
these programs to help people get into employment. They do exist. 
But we are not making them available or encouraging or requiring 
SNAP recipients who are not reporting earnings to take advantage 
of them. 

That is what I want. And remember, it is not to go get a job, it 
is come in and be engaged in an activity or receive a service that 
can help get you a job. That is also part of the requirement associ- 
ated with work. 

Ms. Dean. But I am worried this is leaving the impression that 
there aren’t participants on the program who are, in fact, working. 
In fact, that may be one reason, I think you pointed to it in the 
beginning of your question, as to why SNAP caseloads remain ele- 
vated even though the unemployment rate is falling. Setting aside 
the unemployment rate not being the perfect measure of the econ- 
omy, we probably have many individuals who weren’t working who 
have taken low-paying, low-hour jobs. They remain eligible. 

Mr. Gibbs. My time has expired. I yield back Mr. Chairman. 

That is because we have this stagnate economy. It is just grow- 
ing at barely one percent or negative. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentleman from Ohio. 

And I now recognize Mrs. Negrete McLeod for her 5 minutes. 

Mrs. Negrete McLeod. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess I was living in another world and you were living in a 
parallel world, because in California there were no jobs to be found. 
I don’t know about your states, but in California, we had such a 
depression during the recession that I don’t know where TANF 
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workers, where food stamp workers, people that are recipients were 
able to get a job. Even people that had degrees, that had Ph.D.s, 
couldn’t get a job. So I don’t know, maybe I am living somewhere 
else. 

Mr. Doar. Well, in New York City we had a pretty strong econ- 
omy. The recession hit us, and we came out of it earlier and we 
came out faster. So we did have a lot of job opportunities, there 
isn’t any question. And that is why I am concerned about it, is be- 
cause I also have these people receiving this benefit that I thought 
was a work support, but they are not working and there was an 
economy that produced jobs. 

Mrs. Negrete McLeod. Well, I guess New York is a little more 
lenient than California, because anybody that was receiving any 
kind of aid of any kind had to have some way to show that they 
were looking for a job, and if they had a job, then their benefits 
for certain programs were then lessened, or second, cut off com- 
pletely. 

So I guess what I have to ask you all, if any policy changes that 
would reduce the SNAP eligibility, is it going to reduce eligibility 
for any other program in your states? 

Ms. Squier. Mr. Chairman, Representative, it would more mirror 
the eligibility as opposed to reduce it. For instance, I think what 
some of us are proposing, not all of us, is that we do a TANF-like 
program and mirror the Food Stamp Program to that program. I 
think it would be more of a mirroring and not a reducing. 

Ms. Dean. Although certainly people on SNAP qualify for other 
things. For example, children enrolled in the SNAP program are 
auto-enrolled into the Free School Meals Program, which is very 
sensible. These are families who are very low income and they have 
self-identified themselves as food insecure. If we restricted eligi- 
bility for SNAP and those families weren’t on SNAP, they poten- 
tially would not qualify, for example, for the Free School Meals 
Program. 

Mrs. Negrete McLeod. I am sure you know that any child that 
is hungry cannot learn. 

Ms. Dean. Absolutely. 

Mrs. Negrete McLeod. Okay. Thank you. 

The Chairman. The gentlelady yields back. 

And the chair now recognizes the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. 
McAllister. 

Mr. McAllister. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

One thing I just want to make sure that we are all clear on is, 
we talk a lot about the people and the jobs and all, and I want to 
make it clear that the blame here is not to be put on the people 
that are on the SNAP program. The blame is to be put on those 
of us that sit in Congress, past, present, and future, because we 
have created the system that has not the accountability and has al- 
lowed the abuse and the different ways that we are sitting here 
talking about today to make sure the accountability is there for the 
people that are either on the system today, will be on the system 
tomorrow, whether they have a job and they are receiving SNAP 
or they are not receiving SNAP. 

So with that, there are a few questions I want to ask. And this 
one goes to you, Ms. Dean. You correctly pointed out that the tern- 
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porary benefit boost was part of the 2009 Recovery Act. And it 
ended in November that last year. Your testimony cites the reduc- 
tions of seven percent over the first 9 months of Fiscal Year 2014, 
which was October 2013 through June 2014. Is the reduction in 
benefits so due to the lapse of bonus benefits in the Recovery Act? 

Ms. Dean. That is quite a bit of it in terms of the spending, actu- 
ally, and then as a result, average benefits are a little bit lower 
than we thought they would be. So, in fact, there is a little bit more 
there. But we in fact have fewer participants in the program. So 
it is both things that are going on. 

Mr. McAllister. So you would say there has been a reduction 
in the number of beneficiaries? 

Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Mr. McAllister. Okay. So Mr. Doar testified that even though 
the economy has begun to strengthen, the number of recipients is 
not dropping at an expected rate. 

Mr. Doar. It is not dropping at the rate it dropped in the 1980s. 
It has not dropped in the rate that it dropped in the 1990s. And 
there is always a lag. There is always a lag. But this is a long lag. 
This is a longer lag than before. 

And I should also point out that while it has dropped in the past 
year, in the most recent month it went up. So there is something 
different happening now than used to happen. Now, there may be 
explanation for that, but it has been different. 

Ms. Dean. But this downturn, it was so far in excess of anything 
we had experienced in previous recessions. We lost more jobs, indi- 
viduals were unemployed for longer periods of time, and we are 
adding far fewer jobs back to the economy, many of which are at 
low pay and low hours. So, to me, I would like to see the caseloads 
coming down because the economy is rebounding, but it just hasn’t 
done that yet. 

Mr. McAllister. And I agree. I think everyone on this panel, 
and everyone in Congress agrees that we would love to see a soci- 
ety where no one was on the SNAP program. We would love to see 
everyone above the poverty line. That is what we all strive for. 

I represent the ninth poorest district in the country, and I see 
it every day. And what I see with the SNAP program is I do see 
the abuse. 

And what I would like to see is accountability happen to where 
the program is to where we provide to where the farm bill works 
for the farmers and the SNAP program works together; to where 
the nutrition value is there, but it is only certain items that pro- 
vides nutrition; to where it has been incentivized, being on the 
SNAP program, as to where there is only a certain amount of items 
that you can go in the grocery store and you can get. 

It is not just anything that you can go in there and get. It is not 
an EBT card that gives you anything. It is those nutritional value 
items that you get. So that you are limited to what you get, but 
it is the nutritional value that you need, so kids are not hungry, 
they are getting what they need. 

Mr. Doar. Congressman, Mayor Bloomberg proposed just a test 
of limiting what you could purchase with SNAP by eliminating 
something that was clearly not nutritious and a complete waste 
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with regard to health, sugary and sweetened beverages, and the 
USDA rejected an experiment that would allow us to limit. 

So you are asking for something that is just very hard to change 
in the history of USDA. And it is unfortunate. But it is something 
worth considering, especially considering the amount of money that 
is spent on products that are not of nutritional value. 

Mr. McAllister. And that is where I come back to where I say 
the accountability comes back on us, the body of Congress. This is 
our fault. This is not the recipients’ fault. 

And you were talking about how do we get people off of it? We 
have worked real hard on the marriage. This is one case where we 
should have been working harder on the divorce. We should have 
been trying to figure out how does it come a time to where we get 
them off the program. And how do we work to get them off the pro- 
gram? We work on better education. We work on giving them the 
tools to get those better jobs. 

And, yes, you are right, we have to have the jobs, we have to cre- 
ate and put the jobs there for them to have. But when the jobs are 
there — and just like you was talking about in Hobbs and other 
places — we have to have the skill sets to be able to get those better 
paying jobs when they are there, whether they are the six-figure 
jobs or whatever. 

But if we don’t give them the skill sets, we have failed as a soci- 
ety to get them prepared. And that comes back on us as a body of 
Congress. And that is not a Democratic issue, that is not a Repub- 
lican issue, that is an American issue. And we are failing this coun- 
try when we don’t give those tools, when we are marrying them to 
the problem, we are developing a culture year after year, decade 
after decade of making them be dependent on us as a government. 

So with that, I yield back any time, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The gentleman from Louisiana yields back. 

And the chair now recognizes Ranking Member Fudge for her 5 
minutes and any closing statement she might choose to offer. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you so very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me get a few things clear that I was confused about. 

Mr. Doar, my colleague Mr. Gibbs asked you about the number 
of people that you thought were basically scamming the system, 
and you said you didn’t know. So if you don’t know, you can’t say 
it is significant. You either don’t know or do you know. 

Mr. Doar. Well, I 

Ms. Fudge. Do you know? The question is, sir, do you know? 

Mr. Doar. What I said in my testimony was that the extent to 
which unreported income is in the households of SNAP recipients, 
off-the-books earnings, is something we should study. 

Ms. Fudge. Do you know the number? 

Mr. Doar. I do not know the number 

Ms. Fudge. That is the question, sir. That is my question. 

Mr. Doar. — I am giving my experience. 

Ms. Fudge. Second, you indicated that these people are being 
paid off the books. So if you are aware of businesses who are ille- 
gally paying people under the table, have you reported that abuse? 

Mr. Doar. No, I have not reported that abuse. 
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Ms. Fudge. Okay. That is the answer that I need, you have not. 
Either you don’t know or you have not reported, and in either case, 
you should. 

Mr. Doar. It is something that needs to he studied and looked 
into because it is clear it is happening. 

Ms. Fudge. So you don’t know. Okay. 

Let me just ask this question as well. 

Ms. Squier, you indicated that if someone just gets a brochure 
that they are eligible for TANF. 

Ms. Dean, is that accurate? 

Ms. Squier. Not TANF. 

Ms. Dean. Under the TANF block grant, states can spend TANF 
funds on a wide variety of needs. TANF, bottom line, is a funding 
stream, not a program. So, yes, states can spend TANF funds 

Ms. Fudge. How the state chooses, correct? 

Ms. Dean. Yes. 

Ms. Squier. But that would be food stamps that I was indi- 
cating. 

Ms. Fudge. Go right ahead. 

Ms. Squier. If someone receives a brochure about TANF, that 
can in New Mexico make them eligible. 

Ms. Fudge. It can. It can. But you indicated that every single 
person that gets it is eligible. That is what you said. I just want 
to be clear. 

Ms. Squier. And I believe in New Mexico that is true. 

Ms. Fudge. Okay. So that is New Mexico. I can’t argue that be- 
cause I don’t know New Mexico law. 

Let me just also ask, I mean, we have heard a lot about fraud. 
And my friend Mr. McAllister, who I think is such a wonderful per- 
son, he says that he sees this in his district. I have heard a lot of 
my colleagues say the same thing. But I don’t know that anybody 
reports it. 

If there is so much fraud and you see it, why would it not be re- 
ported? We are all sworn to uphold the law in this body. And so 
I would hope that if someone sees fraud that they would report it, 
because then maybe we could get a handle and maybe we would 
give Mr. Doar the answers that he needs as to who is not doing 
what they should be. 

Ms. Dean, you talked earlier about the strong program integrity 
and payment accuracy for SNAP. Could you just elaborate just a 
bit on that for me briefly? 

Ms. Dean. Sure. First, when an applicant applies, they do fill out 
in many places a very lengthy application. And then they are inter- 
viewed, and they have to provide paper verification of much of 
what they attest to on the application. Then an independent body 
within the state, quality control reviewers, pull each month a sam- 
ple of cases and go back and independently check those. The Fed- 
eral Government then goes in and re-reviews those. So it is an in- 
credibly rigorous quality control system. 

Last month, USDA issued the results for over and underpay- 
ments through this system for 2013, and they found record lows for 
the seventh consecutive year; states have been bringing those over 
and underpayment error rates down. The overpayment rate fell to 
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2.6 percent, and the underpayment rate was 0.6 percent, which 
means a net loss to the government of about two percent. 

I just want to compare that quickly to other systems. The last 
year the IRS took a look at something similar was in 2006, and 
there we had 17 percent of taxes legally due went unpaid. So, 
frankly, the system does compare relatively well. 

Ms. Fudge. Thank you. 

And I remember earlier on Ms. Squier mentioned the fact of the 
numbers of people who pay taxes and those who did not. And I am 
certain you meant to include in that group that does not multi-mil- 
lion dollar, multinational corporations as well, whose taxes could 
significantly help poor people and hungry people. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say that, again, SNAP is something 
that people have very strong opinions about, pro and con. But what 
I do know is that there are many hungry children in this country 
who but for SNAP would not survive from day to day. There are 
many people in this country who work hard every day to make a 
living and feed their families who just need an extra help, just 
need a hand up, not a handout. 

And so I am hopeful that at some point we can come together 
and decide what to do with this. As far as I am concerned we have 
made a decision, the farm bill is done. Let’s look forward to some 
things that we really can change. 

And with that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

The Chairman. I thank the gentlelady, the Ranking Member, 
and all of the witnesses. 

In summary of this hearing, I would point out that it is clear to 
me that the Administration and the previous Administration both 
promoted SNAP signups in various ways, particularly with a Sep- 
tember 30, 2009, statement. If we are looking at reining in growth, 
we didn’t speak very much about the governors abusing the system 
and sending $20 LIHEAP checks, but that is part of the categorical 
eligibility that I would like to be expanded a little further on. 

The work requirements are an alternative. And then some other 
discussion we had was block grants, cost-share. And something 
that didn’t come up that I am interested also is state investigative 
authority. 

So this has opened up a lot of topics, and I think it has expanded 
the dialogue. We have a common cause that it is important that 
we take these resources and apply them to the best use. And I 
think we all do agree on that. 

So under the rules of the Committee, the record of today’s hear- 
ing will remain open for 10 calendar days to receive additional ma- 
terial and supplementary written responses from the witnesses to 
any questions posed by a Member. 

This Subcommittee on Department Operations, Oversight, and 
Nutrition hearing is now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:00 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Supplementary Information Submitted by Hon. Michelle Lujan Grisham, a 
Representative in Congress from New Mexico 

Ms. Squier. There are no current backlogs, ma’am. And you are right that 
there was a backlog, and that is because the Affordable Care Act and the Fed- 
eral Government sent incomplete files to us. So we had extra work to do to the 
tune of about 30,000 of them a month. 

Ms. Lujan Grisham. I completely disagree with you about that. But in any 
event, I raise these issues to point out that the partnership is important. New 
Mexico had a model SNAP program. It does not today. And that making sure 
that we have a balanced approach, Mr. Chairman, I think is an effective way 
forward. 

The following documents were filed by the New Mexico Human Services Depart- 
ment (HSD) with the U.S. District Court for the District of New Mexico on July 22, 
2014. Table 5, demonstrates a backlog of 15,480 applications for assistance as of 
July 2014. 

Case l:88-cv-00385-KG-CG Document 519-1 Filed 07/22/14 


Exhibit 1 

Overdue Plan Status Report as of July 15, 2014 

Week 4: July 14-18 



Typical incoming case 
count 

Handling the 
volume? 

No. Cases over 
30 days 

Team Goal 
1,000 Cases/day 

SW Bernalillo 

290 


117 


NPC* 

Dismantled Unit 


1,816 


Post Backlog Monitoring: ** 






No. Cases over 
30 days 


0 

0 

0 

9 

19 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

151 

15 

0 

111 

5 
169 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

39 

0 

0 

6 
0 
2 
8 
0 

5 
0 
7 

47 

6 
0 
0 
1 

10 


* 2,546 


* Total includes Application Registration, Intake, Processing and Recertification. 

** Offices in Post Backlog Monitoring are working overdue cases for Week 4 offices. 


Chaves County ISD 

Cibola County ISD 

Colfax County ISD 

Curry County ISD 

East Dona Ana County ISD 

Eddy Artesia County ISD 

Eddy Carlsbad County ISD 

Grant County ISD 

Guadalupe County ISD 

Hidalgo County ISD 

Lea County ISD 

Lincoln County ISD 

Luna County ISD 

McKinley County ISD 

Medicaid Renewal Project 

Northeast Bernalillo County ISD 

Northwest Bernalillo County ISD 

Otero County ISD 

Quay County ISD 

Rio Arriba County ISD 

Roosevelt County ISD 

San Juan County ISD 

San Miguel County CSU 

San Miguel County ISD 

Sandoval County ISD 

Santa Fe County ISD 

Sierra County ISD 

Socorro County ISD 

South Dona Ana ISD 

Southeast Bernalillo County ISD 

Taos County ISD 

Tierra Amarilla County ISD 

Torrance County CSU 

Torrance County ISD 

Union County ISD 

Valencia North County ISD 

Valencia South County ISD 

West Dona Ana County ISD 

Total 
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This Summary is still under review and subject to change. 7/15/2014. 
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